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TOTAL OF 114 wild turkeys 

have been trapped, banded 
and released since the close of the 
1962-63 turkey hunting season. 

The trapping and release of 
native Florida wild turkey is part 
of the wild turkey management 
program as conducted by the 
Commission’s Game Management 
Division. Turkeys are trapped at 
the close of the hunting season in 
areas of maximum turkey popula- 
ton and in areas where public 
hunting is prohibited. The trapped 
turkeys are released in areas 
where the turkey habitat is found 
to be suitable and such lands are 
available for public hunting. 

Wild turkeys have been released 
in the following Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas: Avon Park in High- 
lands and Polk Counties; Fish- 
eating Creek in Glades County; 
Point Washington in Bay and 
Walton Counties; Okeechobee in 
Okeechobee County; Eglin Field 
in Santa Rosa, Okaloosa and 
Walton Counties; Richloam in 
Hernando, Sumter and Pasco 
Counties; Camp Blanding in Clay 
County; Farmton in Volusia and 
Brevard Counties; Tomoka in 
Flagler and Volusia Counties; and 
J. W. Corbett in Palm Beach 
County. 

Wild turkeys are trapped 
through several methods which 
include cannon nets, drop traps 
and drive traps. After being 


CONSERVATION SCENE 


Resolutions to protect Jonathan Dickinson State 


Park drafted by civic and sportsmen clubs 


trapped, the turkeys are banded 
and recorded as to sex, weight, 
and location. The banded turkeys 
are then transported as rapidly as 
possible to a selected area for 
release. 

Audubon Elections 

Kenneth D. Morrison of Lake 
Wales, director of the Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary and Singing 
Tower, was elected president of 
the Florida Audubon Society at 
the annual business meeting of the 
Society on February 2 in Winter 
Park. Mr. Morrison brings to the 
presidency a wealth of training 
and experience in the Conserva- 
tion field, with Minnesota Fish and 
Game, and with the National Au- 
dubon Society before he became 
associated with Mountain Lake. 

Three Vice-presidents were 
elected: Maurice R. Protheroe, 
president of the Audubon Society 
of Duval County, Jacksonville; 
Paul M. Vestal, biologist, of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park; and 
Miss Lisa von Borowsky, Natura- 
list, and founder of the Hernando 
Audubon Chapter in her home 
town of Brooksville. 

Mrs.W. W. Hendrickson, Winter 
Haven, who has served as Presi- 
dent of the Duval group as well 
as chairman of conservation and 
of birds on successive terms for 
the Florida Garden Club Federa- 
tion, was reelected Secretary and 
Irwin W. Fritz, architect, of Or- 
lando, was reelected Treasurer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritz are scheduled 
to lead an Audubon Caribbean 


Tour to the Greater Antilles in 
April. 

Mrs. Archie F. Carr, Jr., of Mic- 
anopy, ornithologist on the staff 
of the Florida State Museum and 
president of the Alachua Audu- 
bon Society; and Thomas T. 
Coxon, of Vero Beach, retired 
business executive and prominent 
in conservation affairs of the East 
Coast, were selected with the 
officers to serve on the Executive 
Committee. 


Flyway Survey Report 

Although more ducks and geese 
were observed in the Mississippi 
Flyway States in January 1963, 
during the annual winter water- 
fowl survey than during a com- 
parable survey in 1962, the num- 
bers seen, with the exception of 
geese, were still below the average 
for the past ten years, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reported 
today. 

Observations of mallards, the 
Flyway’s most popular duck, in- 
dicated a 37 percent increase over 
last winter’s survey. However, 
they still are 27 percent below the 
ten-year average. Considerably 
more pintails also were observed 
this year, but the numbers of 
other kinds of dabbling ducks 
were either unchanged or lower. 

Diving ducks were observed 
during the survey in about the 
same numbers as a year ago. 
Scaup or bluebill were second to 
mallards in numbers among all 
ducks tallied. The popular can- 
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Unique Sambar Deer trophy bagged near 
Port St. Joe, Gulf County, by Bob Brace- 
well. Crippled by a diving accident two 
years aao, Bob’ Bracewell combined 
stamina with incredible courage this past 
hunting season to resume his favorite 
hunting sport. With assistance from his 
pals Paul Presnell, left, James Todd, and 
Albert Cannon, kneeling, Bob downed this 
imported Asiatic Buck December 31, and 
then capped the season by bagging a 4- 
point Whitetail, with his Winchester 25-20. 





vasback continued comparatively 
scarce. 

Mississippi Flyway goose totals 
apparently reached a new high 
due to the large number of 
Canada geese observed. Blue and 
snow geese numbers were about 
average. 

Not as many coots were counted 
compared with a year ago, but 
they still were near the ten-year 
average due primarily to the un- 
usually favorable habitat condi- 
tions of recent years in the Loui- 
silana marshes. 


The Real Killer 
The following piece of wildlife 
wisdom, by J. Burton Laukhart, 
appeared in the December-Janu- 
ary 1962-63 issue of NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE. 

“In the backyard of my home 
there is a small blackberry bram- 
ble—just enough weeds, vines 
and brush for one pair of song 
sparrows... . If I kill the sparrows 
I will be a law-breaker, and 
branded a merciless destroyer of 
wildlife. If I take a brush hook 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE HUNTING ETHIC 


By JOHN MADSON AND ED KOZICKY 


Conservation Dept., Olin Mathieson Company 
HIS IS NOT AN EASY THING to write, nor will it be easily under. 
T stood. | 

Hunting is a complex affair with roots too deep to be pulled 
up and examined. If the hunter is asked to explain his sport, he 
can no more rationalize huniing than he can describe emotion. 
His hunting is, and has always been, a conditioned instinct that is 
largely emotional. 

As a species, man was born a hunter. It is not often necessary 
today for him to hunt for food, but it is often very necessary for 
modern man to reach back over the bridge of centuries to take 
reassurance—and some measure of peace—from his forest begin- 
nings. Some men say, and perhaps rightfully so: “But man is no 
longer a savage; it is time that he puts his racial childhood 
behind him and grows up. Hunting was the work of his youth; 
he is now mature and should stop playing savage games.” 

The hunter may agree, then shrug and go hunting. And al- 
though he may not be as “racially mature” as the man who is 
lacquered with urban culture, he may be far happier. He is keep- 
ing faith with his fathers, and exercising his legs and instincts. 

However, the careers of many hunters exhibit a strange 
evolution. As boys, we often hunt with a single purpose: to kill 
game and prove ourselves men. A sure sign of youth is hunting 
solely for the sake of killing. While young, we have stark, black- 
and-white values: a gun is to shoot, a bird is to be shot, and the 
measure of a man is the weight of his game bag. Some hunters 
never grow beyond this. 

But if a boy begins hunting early enough and hunts long 
enough, this old red hunting urge may undergo a subtle change. 
The veteran hunter never loses his love of hunting, but it becomes 
tempered with an almost mystic respect for the creatures that he 
pursues. This is the hunter’s greatest reward, and can usually be 
earned only by long years of rich experience. 

In the early 1880’s, the great cowboy artist Charley Russell 
spent two years with a salty old market hunter named Jake 
Hoover in the rugged hills above Montana’s Judith Basin. The 
old mountain man was a professional hunter in the fullest sense; 
he killed wild animals for a living, selling their hides and meat. 
From one point of view, he was a cold-blooded, relentless predator. 
Yet, Russell never knew him to shoot any animals within a mile 
of his cabin. Hoover would spend hours watching the elk and 
deer in his dooryard. He protected a colony of beavers near his 
cabin and rarely missed an evening with them. 

The most important things in the lives of such men are the 
bears they shoot, the wolves they hear, and the mountains on 
which they hunt elk. At the same time, they deeply respect and 
admire the creatures they hunt. This is the mysterious, ancient 
contradiction of the real hunter’s character—that he can at once 
hunt the things he loves. 

Part of the hunter’s deep attachment to wildlife may stem 
from the fact that he sees wild creatures at their best—when they 
are being hunted. It is then that they are strongest, freest and 
sharpest. The completely safe, “protected” wild creature is some- 
thing of a vegetable, and somewhat the same thing might be said 
of man. Hunting is a game of intense concentration, and a dedi- 
cated hunter is more carefully attuned to his environment—and 

(Continued on page 33) 





ELDOM DOES a month end with- 
S out or more contacts by some 
adult or club committee imbued 
with the idea of organizing and 
directing a junior rifle club. 

Their individual interest in 
youngsters and their sincerity and 
enthusiasm are commendable, es- 
pecially so in view of the growing 
need for more embracive firearms 
education among shooters of the 
teen-age bracket. 

Unfortunately, very few of 
those volunteering as adult lead- 
ers have either a background of 
basic firearms instruction them- 
selves, or knowledge of the ad- 
ministrative and technical de- 
mands of a well-managed rifle 
club. They only know that they 
are acquainted with a number of 
youngsters who want to form a 
rifle club and shoot regularly. 

Their basic idea is to let the 
word get around that a junior 
rifle club is being organized, this 
with the belief that youngsters 
already owning .22 caliber rifles 
will be attracted, and needed 
guns thereby readily obtained— 
assuming, of course, that the fre- 
quent problem of acquiring a 
suitable firing range has already 
been solved. 

Seldom have these enthused 
volunteers availed themselves of 
technical textbooks for prelimi- 
nary study and later class instruc- 





Youngsters eager for basic rifle 


instruction seek gun handling clinics 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


tion. Such available club manage- 
ment aids as the National Rifle 
Association’s booklets, “Training 
Course Organization” and “The 
Junior Rifle Handbook,” and the 
fine “Handbook on Smallbore 
Rifle Shooting” distributed by 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York 17, 
are virtually unknown to, or 
overlooked by, inexperienced vol- 
unteer instructors in their anx- 
iety and enthusiam to activate 
the proposed junior rifle club. 

A few do have a vague con- 
ception of the National Rifle As- 
sociation’s marksmanship  train- 
ing program, often tied in with 
the mistaken belief that club affil- 
iation with the NRA will auto- 
matically bring about donation of 
rifles and ammunition for group 
use. 

Though volunteer leadership is 
both needed and appreciated as 
never before, organization and 
direction of a junior rifle club 
takes more than sincerity and 
unselfishness. As the NRA itself 
points out and cautions, there are 
many elements involved in suc- 
cessful sponsorship of a full scale 
marksmanship training course. 

With the idea of being helpful, 
I would like to clear up a few 
points often misunderstood or 
overlooked during the initial 
enthusiasm of hurriedly organiz- 
ing and activating a program of 
target shooting for juniors. 

First of all, the program should 
be given careful, detailed advance 
planning. Place of class assembly 
or range firing must be decided, 
supervisory echelon agreed upon, 
training aids and basic equipment 
arranged for; particularly should 
the Chief Instructor have the 


proper type of equipment needed 
for class instruction. 

Before announcing either the 
planned club or open member- 
ship registration, the adult lead- 
ers should write to the National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., for a packet of guidance 
material—and then study it care- 
fully. 

It is not mandatory that a jun- 
ior club affiliate with the National 
Rifle Association, but it is advan- 
tageous to do so. 

Besides assisting the adult lead- 
ers in every way possible, the 
NRA will furnish a copy of “The 
Junior Rifle Handbook” to each 
registered club member. This text 
is invaluable to both student and 
instructor, since it gives each per- 
son a uniform, illustrated text- 
book that can be utilized indi- 
vidually and collectively. Availa- 
bility of this pocket size guide- 
book, along with a copy of “The 
Handbook of Smallbore Rifle 
Shooting,” will greatly aid in fast 
acquisition of knowledge of the 
basic fundamentals of safe and 
expert shooting. 

Affiliation with the NRA does 
not automatically bring the club 
a supply of training rifles and 
ammunition. Application therefor 
must be made to the Office of the | 
Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, War Dept., Washington 25, 
D.C., after the club is recognized 
and chartered by the NRA—since 
the DCM assists only NRA-char- 
tered clubs. However, the two or- 
ganizations are separate and dis- 
tinct; the NRA is a national or- 
ganization of individual sports- 
menshooters and chartered clubs; 
the DCM is an agency of the 
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United States Government, au- 
thorized and delegated by Con- 
gress to encourage and promote 
rile marksmanship training 
among civilians. 


Issues of training rifles and am- 
munition by the DCM are ini- 
tially based on the size of the 
group and subsequently on the 
number of members completing 
prescribed courses of record fir- 
ing. A club seeking assistance 
from the DCM must provide 
bond to protect the government 
against possible losses of loaned 
equipment by fire or theft. Also, 
some designated person must 
take responsibility for periodic 
accounting to the DCM of train- 
ing aids issued to the club, and be 
prepared to effect their return 
should the DCM recall the equip- 
ment or the club disband. 


Where the junior members fur- 
nish their own rifles, models like 
the Remington 513T, Winchester 
75, Remington 521, Mossberg 
144LS and the Winchester 52 
with standard weight barrel are 
readily adaptable to club training 
and firing, as are the older and 
once popular Winchester 69, Sav- 
age 19, Stevens 416-2 and Rem- 
ington 41-P models. Most of these 
rifles have adjustable rear sight, 
and can be easily fitted with a 
rifle sling if not already equipped. 


As a rule, most youngsters find 
the tournament grade Winchester 
Model 52 heavy barrel and the 
Remington Model 40-X “Range- 
master” a bit too heavy for four 
position shooting, although older 
teen-agers can be trained to use 
them on par with their elders. 

Unless the new junior club is 
being formed around the remain- 
ing nucleus of a formerly active 
rifle club or team, it is unlikely 
that sounding the general assem- 
bly call will result in magical 
appearance of an adequate supply 
of approved type training rifles. 
Rare indeed are those instances 
where rifles suitable for serious 
target shooting and development 
of a high degree of expertness 
need not have to be tracked down 
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To prevent gun handling accidents, extensive firearms safety 
education is needed. There are a number of excellent training 
aids available from volunteer instructors. 


and ferreted out of hiding and 
into service. 


In all probability, the majority 
of rifles brought to the range by 
ambitious owners will be of the 
classification that embraces the 
.22 caliber autoloaders,  slide- 
actions and inexpensive bolt- 
action single shots. Most of these 
will be lacking of such target 
shooting requisites as rear peep 
sight, flat-top blade front sight or 
hooded style front sight, sling 
swivels and sling and easily con- 
trolled trigger pulls. Further, a 
certain percentage can never be 
made into efficient training rifles, 
simply because their basic design 
and intended application were 
never considered for formal tar- 
get shooting, where the firing 
technique is quite different from 
an afternoon’s informal “plink- 
ing” at tin cans and an occasional 
paper target. 

Safety-wise, it is desirable that 
members of a rifle training class 
load and fire shots singly, and 
keep gun actions open when not 
actually firing. Some of the auto- 
loading .22’s—so popular among 
juniors—lack this visibly func- 
tional feature. 


Also, most of the plinking class 


of .22 rifles come with bead style 


front sight, and as any trained 
target shooter can tell a beginner, 
it is harder to accurately align 


two circles on top of each other 
than to align or sit a round bulls- 
eye on the top of a flat-topped 
post sight, or ring the aiming 
black with a front sight aperture 
as incorporated in the Lyman and 
Redfield hooded style target sight. 


Finally, many of the plinking 
class .22 rifle models possess 
abominable trigger pulls. Al- 
though three pounds is the de- 
signated minimum trigger pull 
for match shooting and safety, 
many .22’s now in the hands of 
kids have trigger pulls as unduly 
heavy as seven pounds or more. 
Consistently good shooting is 
hopeless unless the trigger can be 
released so smoothly that its dis- 
engagement with sear is made 
without disturbing applied sight 
alignment. 

Although the National Rifle 
Association will recognize the 
volunteered services of an inex- 
perienced instructor, and issue 
a temporary Instructor’s Certitf- 
icate, it recommends prior study 
of guidance manuals and actual 
range handling experience un- 
der a Certified Marksmanship 
Instructor. 

The latter classification is not 
easily come by; to obtain the 
certified rating, an instructor- 
applicant must put in a minimum 
of 100 hours of range training 


(Continued on page 37) 








N 1890 THE First field trial for 

beagle hounds, conducted under 
the jurisdiction of the American 
Kennel Club was held at Hyannis, 
Mass. Seventy-three years later 
the first Florida field trial for bea- 
gles, licensed by the American 
Kennel Club, was conducted Feb- 
ruary 9-10-11-12, by the Escam- 
bia Bay Beagle Club. While the 
time element between the trial in 
1890 and the Florida event in 1963 
may have been great, so was the 
entry and enthusiasm on both 
occasions. 

To climax the first Florida trial, 
three of the little rabbit hunters 
received the title of Field Cham- 
pion. In order to wear the title, 
Field Champion, a beagle must 
accumulate a total of 120 points 
and three first place wins in AKC 
licensed field trials. Once the little 
hounds receive this title, they are 
retired from competiton and run 
only in club and sanctioned trials. 

The first to receive the title 
occurred on the first day of the 
trial which was restricted to 13- 
inch females. With 39 entries, one 
little five-year old, open marked, 
bawl mouth, lady stood out from 
the rest and received the top 
honors. Danberry Shine, owned 
by Paul Jones, of Jonesville, 
Michigan, and handled by Henry 
Mark of Whitehaven, Tennessee, 
was called back as high hound in 
the second series and after com- 
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pleting three series, managed to 
edge out the balance of the en- 
tries to claim honors of the day. 
The win at the Escambia Bay 
trials was the third in a series 
for Danberry Shine. Other wins 
were in trials at Mobile, Alabama, 
and Stone Mountain, Georgia. 
The second day’s activity with 
36 entries was limited to 13-inch 
males. Wilcliffe Red Boogie, a 
four-year old, red strain, bawl 
mouth, owned and handled by 
B. N. Doddridge, of Collierville, 


By JIM FLOYD 


Three beagles receive Field 
Champion titles at 


Escambia Club Field Trials 


Tennessee, received top honors 
for the day and his title of Field 
Champion. Wilcliffe Red Boogie 
has a record of three first places, 
five second, two third, and one 
fourth place positions out of thir- 
teen trials. Sired by the great 
Field Champion Wilcliffe Boogie 
and out of International Field 
Champion Wilcliffe Miss Rusty, 
it is small wonder that the little 
hound should be a Field Cham- 
pion. Red’s other first place wins 
were in trials at Memphis, Ten- 


RESULTS: ESCAMBIA BAY BEAGLE CLUB FIELD TRIALS—FEBRUARY 9-10-11-12 


Thirteen Inch Females 


Ist Danberry’s Shine 
2nd Grider’s Susie 
3rd Pard’s Folly 

4th Cook’s Shinola 


NBQ Ace Fanny Neal Eller 


Thirteen Inch Males 


Ist Wilcliffe Red Boogie 
2nd Waxahatchee Mikey 
3rd William's Little Bill 

Ath Hi-Jackson Rusty Boogis 
NBQ* Perkline Tony 


Fifteen Inch Males 


Ist Speedway Shorty 

2nd Grice’s Buddy 

3rd Racca’s Wilcliffe Boggie Boy 
4th Mr. George 

NBQ* Welroc John 


Fifteen Inch Females 


Ist Pike City Ester 

2nd__=s Brightline Sula 

3rd Hi-Nabisco’s Lady 
Ath Chuck Wagon Salie 
NBQ* Ranier Drive Bell 


“NBQ Next Best Qualified 


Paul Jones 

John G. Laudermilk 
D. G. Purple 
Clarence Perkins 


B. N. Doddridge 
S. G. Weeks 
Fred Goins 
James Payton 
Clarence Perkins 


Jonesville, Mich. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Corning, N. Y. 
Springwater, N. Y. 
Kenesaw, Georgia 


Collierville, Tennessee 
Columbia, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
Charleston, Indiana 
Springwater, N. Y. 


Leverne Ottmar—Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Ken Grice—Midland, Michigan 

E. A. Corlew—Pascagoula, Miss. 
Frank Price—Pascagoula, Miss. 

E. A. Corlew—Pascagoula, Miss. 


Jimmie W. Coker—Memphis, Tennessee 
Joe D. Bright—Birmingham, Ala. 
Horace Smith—Warrington, Fla. 

Roy Etheredge—Pensacola, Florida 

H. E. Lacey—Seattle, Washington 
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nessee, and Jackson, Mississippi. 

The third Field Championship 
was awarded on the third day of 
the trial which was for male bea- 
gles in the 15-inch class. With 24 
entries in the stake, a hard hunt- 
ing hound with the appropriate 
name of Speedway Shorty, was 
first place. Owned by Leverne 
Ottmar of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the Escambia win was Shorty’s 
third and final step toward the 
title of Field Champion. 

The Escambia Bay Beagle Club 
is to be congratulated on their 
trial, the manner in which it was 
conducted and the high standards 
of club activity. With 112 entries, 
this trial will go down in history 
not only as a Florida first, but 
also as an excellent field dog 
event. With a seventy acre fenced 
running area, there were rabbits 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pride of ownership is 
expressed in the 
smile of B. N. Dod- 
dridge, of Collierville, 
Tenn., as he displays 
his top-place beagle 
Wilcliffe Red Boogie, 
at left. The little 
hound received a first 
place in the 13-inch 
male class, and his 
Field Championship 
at the recent trials 
of the Escambia Bay 
Beagle Club. 


Winner and new Field 
Champion Danberry 
Shine looks over the 
first place trophy for 
13-inch females 
awarded at the field 
trials. Owned by Paul 
Jones, Jonesville, 
Mich., the hard hunt- 
ing hound took top 
honors in a field of 
39 contestants. 
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Owners and handlers pose with winning beagles in the 13-inch male class at Escambia 


Bay Club field trials. From left, B. N. Doddridge and Wilcliffe Red Boogie; Mrs. S. G. 

Weeks, Columbia, Ala., with Waxahatchee Mikey: Fred Goins, Mobile, Ala., with Wil- 

liams Little Bill; J. W. Payton of Charleston, Ind., with Hi-Jackson Rusty Boogie; and 
Vernon Beacker from Springwater, N. Y., with Perkline Tony. 
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or a second series in the 
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13-inch male class with their owners 


and handlers, and the judges and field trial committee of the Escambia Bay Beagle 
Club. B. N. Doddridge is kneeling at far left with winner Wilcliffe Red Boogie. 
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FISHING 


The small jig — properly used — is 
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ROM TIME TO TIME I say some- 
Fine about the care and feed- 
ing of fishing guides. Generally 
what you learn from them is 
worth more than the good fishing 
you're likely to have in their 
company. 

A guy who spends most of his 
working hours at the business of 
fishing is apt to have some pretty 
good inside dope, most of which 
he’s quite willing to share with a 
character who displays the right 
approach. 

A little humility is a fine attri- 
bute under such circumstances. 

Another fellow and I went fish- 
ing with a top guide in a strange 
area some time back. About the 
time we reached the fishing spot 
my buddy began a dissertation 
about some of his pet methods 
and the guide listened with in- 
terest. 

Then my buddy started dem- 
onstrating and, worse luck, catch- 
ing fish. The better his system 
worked the more expansive he 
became. It was a very profitable 
day—for the guide. 

For me the day was a flop. 
Instead of learning something 
from a new expert, I had to watch 
a demonstration of methods that 
were old stuff to me. I’d counted 
on cross-questioning that guide 
all day. 

And did you ever stop to think 
that the poorer the fishing the 
more tricks a good guide is forced 
to demonstrate? 

About eleven years ago, my 
wife and I became intrigued with 
the fresh, brackish and salt fish- 
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ing around Everglades at the 
northern border of Everglades 
National Park. In fact I got so 
hysterical over it that we finally 
bought a shabby house trailer 
which we staked out at Ever- 
glades. We’ve had some kind of a 
mobile hovel at that location ever 
since. 


We set out to learn the coun- 
try, spent long days and nights on 
the water and finally got to the 
point where we knew quite a lot 
about snook and tarpon as well 
as the sawgrass bass. We were 
proud of the fact that we could 
finally compete with the local 
guides and I was gratified to find 
that they were asking me for 
information. 


But creeping years, ready avail- 
ability of good fishing and human 
fraility took its toll and the fish- 
ing days became shorter with 
more days of just lying around 
the trailer waiting for dinner— 
and it gradually dawned on me 
that we weren’t catching so many 
fish any more. The guides weren’t 
asking me for tips on fishing spots 
—on the other hand they fre- 
quently volunteered a little infor- 
mation to help us out. 


I responded in the approved 
fashion. I complained that fishing 
wasn’t any good. I sat in a tackle 
shop and dug up a whole list of 
reasons why I wasn’t catching so 
many fish. 

I don’t know how many times 
Jimmy Addison, the Everglades 
guide, had heard these wails but 
he finally got tired of it. On one 
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day he stood up in the tackle 
shop and addressed me alone. 


“You don’t know how to fish 
any more,” he stated with dignity 
—and walked out of the place. 


He was right. It takes long days 
and lots of them to get the word 
on fishing in a given area and it’s 
hard to keep up with a guide who 
HAS to find some fish. 


The Boat Business 


Average length of outboard 
boats purchased during 1962 was 
14.9 feet, according to a release 
by the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
and the Outboard Boating Club 
of America. The power of out- 
board motors sold averages a 
little over 30 horsepower. 


Boat business is improving 
after a recent slump. Despite the 
steady increase of the boating 
hobby, manufacturers of marine 
equipment were going broke all 
over the place a couple of years 
ago, evidently because there were 
simply too many of them. 


Although fishing is given as a 
major reason for the purchase of 
most boats, it’s in the field of 
boat riding and cruising that the 
boat business is reaching for its 
bread and butter. The boats cost 
more and that’s where more new 
customers are available. 

It has one bad effect on the 
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fisherman. The desire for bigger 
and faster, more comfortable 
cruising boats has caused manu- 
facturers to neglect the plain fish- 
ing boat more and more. 


Jigs For Specks 


Properly operated in the right 
place at the right time, the small 
jig is murder on speckled perch 
(crappie). 

Although the specks are some- 
times willing to come up for a 
lure, most of the time they prefer 
to stay near the bottom. Un- 
doubtedly, small minnows are 
used more than anything else in 
Florida and many minnow fisher- 
men have scant faith in artificials 
for panfish. 


Most of the speck fishermen I 
know work at it only during the 
winter months. The best of the 
jig users divide their allegiance 
between yellow and white lures, 
most of them sticking to yellow 
for no particular reason except 
that yellow is a fishing tradition 
in Florida. I never could find 
much difference myself. 


At any rate, the best method 
seems to be to make a short cast 
with monofilament line, let the 
jig (no larger than %4-ounce) hit 
the bottom and then pick it up 
gently with slight rod tip move- 
ment. Since the speck holes are 
usually in the vicinity of sunken 
brush piles or logs, the mortality 
rate on baits is pretty high and a 
large share of the jig-users roll 
their own. 


The take is hardly a “strike” as 
the bait just stops or moves away 
but a big, slabsided crappie is no 
cinch to put in the boat, especially 
since he is often called “paper- 
mouth” for good reason. 

If you feel that you've out- 
grown panfish, this might get you 
going on them again. You'll often 
pick up bass and bluegills or war- 
mouth perch to say nothing of an 
occasional mudfish—or most any- 
thing else that happens to be 
around. The small jig is the most 
democratic of lures. 
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Small jigs worked slowly with spinning 

rods are among the most effective baits 

for speckled perch. These fish were caught 
during a period of chilly weather. 


While we’re on panfish, here’s 
an opinion on bluegills. 

I have found bluegills reluctant 
to change depth for feeding pur- 
poses. When they’re working on 
top that’s obviously the place to 
catch them but I don’t believe 
they care to swim up any great 
distance for a lure and it’s the 
same story on swimming down. 

Now it may be that a bream 
will change his level considerably 
for bait that remains in one spot 
long enough but the artificial 
user should be persnickity about 
depth. 

On occasion a bass will change 
depth a long way for a lure. In 
clear water I have seen a big- 
mouth come up an estimated 20 
feet to strike a surface bug. I have 
also seen one come from the dark 
depths of a deep lake to rap a top- 
water lure in a case where I have 
no idea how far he came. He first 
appeared as a tiny shadow way 
down there and rapidly “devel- 
oped” into a 2-pound fish. 


St. Johns School Bass 


Florida’s school bass — large- 
mouths that gang up and blast 
bait after the fashion of salt water 
residents—have apparently dis- 
carded their calendars—at least 
in the St. Johns River area. 


When I came to Florida some- 
thing over ten years ago the jump 
fishing regulars gave me a pretty 
good schedule for school bass fish- 
ing. By following it I found 
enough fish to keep me happy, 
even though I was told repeatedly 
that it wasn’t like the old days. 


Then, about five years ago the 
program seemed to go to pot and 
school fish seemed to come up at 
the wrong times. Some of the old 
reliable spots were fishless the 
year around. Some of the school 
fishermen actually quit for good. 
Some of the others stuck to the 
old schedules and had rough 
going. 

Then, during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall of 1962 the fish were 
plentiful in some spots again. 
They struck right through the 
fall and knocked off in December 
only when it appeared Florida 
might be approaching another ice 
age. 

Jim Henely, a real wild-eyed 
dyed-in-the-wool school fishing 
fiend, tells me he’s had the best 
year of school fishing he ever 
spent. But he’s been fishing new 
spots (or maybe old schooling 
grounds forgotten by other an- 
glers). 

I saw another jump bass regu- 
lar whom I hadn’t talked to in 
months. I beamingly suggested 
that he must have had lots of fun 
school bass fishing. 

“School bass?” he snorted. 
“Mister, I haven’t seen a school 
bass this year! I don’t know what 
became of them!” 

So that’s my report on school 
bass. 


Fishing Lures 


Since no one knows how many 
fishing lures are or have been on 
the market, I frequently avoid 
mentioning new ones touted as 
final answers to all fish prayers. 
Generally these introductory an- 
nouncements are a bit optimistic 
to put it charitably. Often they 
are minor additions or other 
changes in old favorites that have 

(Continued on page 36) 


AcK IN 1886 the Florida Keys 
were a remote chain of islands 
accessible only by boat—big boat! 
By 1912 Henry Flagler fulfilled 

a lifelong ambition and his rail- 
road to Key West was completed. 

The big wind of 1935 destroyed 
41 miles of Flagler’s dream, 
but by 1938 the fills and rights of 
way of Flagler’s railroad were 
taken over for a highway, and the 
famous Overseas Highway was 
completed to America’s southern- 
most city. 

Today you can get to Key West 
by auto, plane, or boat, and in 
these modern times of outboard- 
ing and family cruising over 
America’s water highways, the 
most romantic and _ interesting 
journey by far is by boat. So the 
good old days must have been 
just that! 

I have been to Key West a 





Mike made sure Marilyn was well protected from the bright 
sun as we cruised through the islands. 


FLORIDA BOATING ADVENTURE 


CRUISING LIN ws 
TME KEYS 


The run by Seven Mile Bridge was an interesting one. 





Photos By 
Johnny Johnson 
Florida State News Bureau 
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number of times by car, and once 
by plane. But never by boat. This 
was to be a new venture, and one 
that proved to be as picturesque 
as it was fascinating. 


Photographer Johnny Johnson 
and I made arrangements with 
Jim Gay of the Key West Cham- 
ber of Commerce to make this 
cruise and record it in pictures 
and words so that others might 
learn of this beautiful journey 
and make plans to take the same 
route, or perhaps an even longer 
one. 


Jim contacted Gainey Maxwell, 
one of the Keys’ best known 
guides, and he agreed to lead our 
three-boat brigade through the 
complex of emerald green islands 
that make up this strip of Amer- 
ican soil that pokes a green finger 
towards the Yucatan peninsula. 


We were joined by some real 
Yankees .. . Michael Sweeney of 
Providence, Rhode Island, his 
wife Marilyn and son “Pud.” They 
travelled with Gainey in his jet 
stream power pack, while another 
boat of youngsters included Ray 
Briggs of Mansfield, Massachu- 
setts; Henry Barclay of Hamden, 
Connecticut; and two Key West 
girls, Anita Rendon and Rose- 
mary Quesada. The boys were 
taking a busman’s holiday from 
their naval duties at the base in 
Key West, and we were happy to 
have them along. 


Though we began our journey 
from Jim Wylie’s El Capitan re- 
sort at Islamorada, which is on 
the southernmost part of Wind- 
ley Key, many might prefer to 
begin this jaunt to Key West 
from Miami. 


The journey should not be made 
without charts, obtainable from 
any marina in Miami, or even in 
your own home town. The charts 
to be used are Coast & Geodetic 
Survey Charts 849, 851, 852, 853, 
and 854. These will take you all 
the way from Biscayne Bay, near 
Miami, to Key West. 


Gainey knew the route very 
well, but he, too, had the charts 
on hand and checked and doubled 
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There were 


plenty of chances for Mike and Marilyn to pick 





up driftwood to take back to Providence. 


checked the night before we left 
as we supped at the fabulous 
Chesapeake House at Islamorada. 

The lure of the Keys is illus- 
trated perfectly in this establish- 
ment that is a gourmet’s delight. 
It is owned and operated by Ray 
Bauer, who is an engineer at 
Cape Canaveral. When the space 
age drew Ray to the Cape, in his 
spare time he helped his Dad 
build the famous eatery. Two 
quick catastrophes struck in suc- 
cession a couple of years ago. 


First, Ray’s father died just be- 
fore the building was completed, 
and second, Hurricane Donna 
wiped the extensive lay-out off 
the map. But Ray rebuilt, scoured 
the surrounding Keys for rem- 
nants of furnishings that were 
blown hither and yon, and re- 
opened. Now the Chesapeake 
House is one of the Keys’ most 
famous establishments and part of 
a nationwide chain. 

Ray is a confirmed Keys man. 

(Continued on next page) 


‘We passed by the island where the movie “PT 109” was being filmed. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


“Yes sir, ’m a real conch, now!” 
he claims, referring, of course, to 
the famous mollusk that abounds 
in the Keys, and whose shell has 
made many a door stop and TV 
lamp. 

We put the boats into the blue- 
green waters at Jim Wylie’s place 
and turned into the Atlantic 
channel for our first day’s run 
south. Just a quarter of a mile 
away we pulled into Ray’s marina 
at the Chesapeake House, where a 
charter fleet operates, and where 
many of the fresh sea food mor- 
sels are brought right into the 
kitchen. 

Since we were on the ocean 
side and away form the regular 
channel markings on the charts, 
we moved cautiously by staked 
markers that had been placed 
out there by thoughtful boatmen. 

When you stray from the chan- 
nel markings that establish the 
Intracoastal Canal, you'll have to 
pay close attention to the depth 
soundings on the charts. These 
waters are filled with shifting 
sands and unmarked shoals, and 
we kept a wary eye peeled for 
coral protrusions that would cut 
a gash in the hull or make splin- 
ter wheels out of the props. 

One thing in the boatman’s 
favor in these waters, though, is 
the fact that the darker hues of 
the deeper waters give you an 
easy to read channel. The light, 
almost white water signifies shal- 
low shoals, while the greener 
hues, and then the dark blue- 
green coloring indicate safe and 
deep water. 

From the Chesapeake marina 
we turned north, under the 
bridge, and into the Florida Bay 
side of the Keys. You have to 
check your charts closely here 
and watch that water for deep 
color to guide you. We wanted to 
get back in close to shore to move 
into the Islamorada Yacht Basin 
to chart the route into the place, 
and the facilities there. 

One of the most comforting 
things about making a boat run 
through the Keys is the fact that 
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The “Hut” at Doug Simmons’ Newfound Harbor had a south 





seas motif. 


there are many marinas, yacht 
basins, boat docks, and similar 
conveniences along the entire 
route, and one need never fear 
running out of fuel, food or nec- 
essary equipment and repairs. 

We left the Islamorada Yacht 
Basin and again turned due north 
to get back into the Intracoastal 
Channel. There was plenty of 
water to the channel, with depths 
averaging 7-8 feet. 

We turned west at flashing 
marker 87 at Steamboat Channel, 
and headed for flashing marker 
93, about four miles away. Though 
you are a good two miles from 
shore at this point, the waters are 
usually calm and glassy, and the 
coloring is phenomenal. The hues 
and hades of greens, whites, and 
blues are fascinating. 

The shoreline is dotted with 
typical tropical scenery and mod- 
ern homes nestled among lush 
mangrove trees, regal Royal palms 
and graceful cocoanut palms. In 
summer the greenery is splashed 
with the brilliant red of poinci- 
ana trees, blending with the coral 
colored waters to make a sight 
even beyond an aartist’s most 
technicolored dreams. 

We digressed from the Intra- 
coastal after we passed marker 93 


to move closer into shore. A nine- 
mile run got us to Long Key 
Viaduct. We crossed under this 
structure to the Atlantic side and 
headed for Duck Key, where I 
wanted to get some pictures of 
the beautiful Indies House, a ram- 
bling resort built along lines of 
houses constructed in the West 
Indies. Though Duck Key is a 
small island, the Indies House 
sprawls around its coral edge and 
embraces a magnificent nine-hole 
golf course anda marina. 

After a run around Duck Key, 
we turned north again and went 
back into the Florida Bay side of 
the Keys, passing under a bridge 
at Tom’s Harbor. 

We kept fairly close to shore as 
we passed Grassy Key and Fat 
Key, heading towards Vaca Key 
and our first night’s stop in Mara- 
thon. 

We pulled into the marina at 
the Kingsail Motel, where we 
were hosted royally by Henry- 
Jean Pauchey and were greeted 
by Kay Johnston of the Marathon 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, it could be that because 
we were making this planned 
picture-story cruise through the 
Keys that we were given such a 
red carpet treatment by these 
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folks, but even discounting that, 
these people just operate this 
way. They are from all corners 
of the earth, with accompanying 
moods, feelings, thoughts, and 
ideas, but they have a warmth of 
personality and genuine hospi- 
tality that cannot be topped any- 
where else. 


They want everyone to know 
about their paradise, and they 
aren't trying to keep it a secret. 
Like Jim Wylie said before we 
left... “these people who are 
Keys people were once from Ko- 
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komo, New York, Boston, Kala- 
mazoo, or Havana. But they have 
all been brainwashed with sand, 
sun, sea, and coral, and the re- 
sultant product is a unique mix- 
ture of the best side of all parts 
of the world. 


“They love these Keys, and 
they think everyone else should, 
too. And everyone else will, 
sooner or later... just as soon as 
they make their first visit. It sure 
won't be the last.” 

Such enthusiasm rubbed off on 
us, too, and we were certainly 


During a stop-over 
at Pigeon Key 
everybody tried to 
get into the act of 
picking a coconut. 


We enjoyed a 
magnificent picnic 
at Bahia Honda. The 
menu, prepared by 
the good folks in 
Marathon, included 
many native Keys 
dishes. 


4\ ha 


“taken” by the hospitality of the 
people as they outdid themselves 
to make us welcome. 

The next day we cruised around 
the new development at Key Col- 
ony Beach on the Atlantic side 
of U. S. Highway 1 where Phil 
Sadowski has turned a sand spit 
into a tropical homesite resort 
that is the last word. Key Colony 
was just an idea in Sadowski’s 
fertile brain a few years ago, and 
now it abounds with beautiful 
homes, beach front motels, res- 
taurants, a magnificent marina 
(Tom Bowes), post office, shop- 
ping center, convention hall, and 
golf course. The only thing stop- 
ping Phil from further expansion 
is a thing called the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From Key Colony we cut back 
through Vaca Cut into the Flor- 
ida Bay side for a seven mile run 
to Pigeon Key. Just before you 
get to Pigeon Key, you see the 
beginning of the seven mile 
bridge, longest span on the entire 
route that is wholly over water. 

Pigeon Key was a rest stop for 
us, and is only about five acres in 
size. But it has nice houses that 
used to shelter road department 
crews. It also has a large swim- 
ming pool that is used by such 
creatures as mullet, barracuda, 
parrot fish, and other colorful 
denizens of the deep. The pool 
empties into the Atlantic, and 
when high water rushes in, fish 
rush with it. An appropriate sign 
read “Swim At Your Own Risk,” 
and we believed those words as 
we watched a baleful barracuda 
cuttin’ capers in the water. 

We pulled away from Pigeon 
Key and moved back into Flor- 
ida Bay to make a seven mile run 
to the really beautiful beach at 
Bahia Honda, where the State 
of Florida now maintains a top 
flight state park. As we pulled 
into the marina at Bahia Honda, 
we were in for another surprise. 

The good folks of Marathon, 
under the spontaneous “good 
willsmanship” of Kay Johnston, 
had prepared a real Keys cook- 


(Continued on next page) 
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out, with native dishes of Florida 
lobster, conch chowder, ‘Keys 
Barbecued Chicken,” native sal- 
ads, fruits, and world famous Key 
Lime pie. 

This was a magnificent cook- 
out in an indescribably beautiful 
spot, and if you plan to make 
a cruise like this, contact Kay 
Johnston .. . that little lady can 
arrange almost anything! 

The rushing waters that passed 
under Bahia Honda bridge were 
alive with silver king tarpon, and 
Gainey, being the fisherman he is, 
had to give it a try. But, as fate 
befalls other fishing experts, the 
tarpon were interested in frolic, 
not Gainey’s bait, and they just 
moved right on past this frus- 
trated Keys angler. 

We begrudgingly said “good- 
bye” to those wonderful Mara- 
thon citizens, and the gorgeous 
spot at Bahia Honda, but we 
wanted to move on to Big Pine 
Key and Doug Simmons’ place 
before nightfall. 

Now Doug Simmons is one of 
those “Keys characters” who 
seems to fit right in with the 
mood of the entire area. He sports 
a bright red bush on his face, 


always wears a floppy Panama 
skimmer, and is just as friendly 
as the rest of these people. 
Doug runs a resort and marina 
at Newfound Harbor, which we 
reached by moving back into the 
Atlantic after we had circled No 
Name Key, an island with an 
appropriate monicker. No Name 
had nothing on it but brush, as 
far as we could see, and there was 
a burned out bridge to it from 
Big Pine Key, the largest island 
in the entire chain. That bridge 
seemed to lead to nowhere, but 
it did provide a good fishing spot, 
from which the natives in these 
parts gather many bright colored 
specimens from the deep. 


It was a pretty rough run 
around the southern side of Big 
Pine Key. The Atlantic was kick- 
ing up pretty good, and we took 
some pounding before we rounded 
the western edge of Big Pine. 

Just as we approached black 
channel marker “3” in Newfound 
Harbor Channel, we noticed an 
extremely tropical looking setting 
on the island to our right. We 
moved in for a closer “look see” 
and saw a Hollywood crew busy 
constructing a South Sea setting 
for the movie “P T 109,” the story 





We made a stop-over at Vista Linda’s fine yacht basin on 
Big Pine Key. 
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of President Kennedy’s wartime 
exploits. You can move in and see 
this set from right off shore, but 
we couldn’t “go aboard,” at the 
time. But probably by the time 
you read this, the movie will have 
been completed, or in its final 
stages of shooting, and you can 
go aboard and look around. 

Before retiring for the night at 
Doug Simmons’ place, the red- 
bearded one told us that for the 
past year a group of Cuban com- 
mandos had been using his island 
for training, with high hopes and 
plans of returning to the Latin 
island just 90 miles from this 
spot and overthrowing another 
bearded one. 

That night we went back 
around Big Pine and into the 
magnificent marina of Vista 
Linda, which is nestled right at 
the foot of that burned out bridge 
leading to No Name Key. We 
were treated to a wonderful sea 
food meal at the restaurant there 
by Thomas Gordon, and his man- 
ner was in true keeping with the 
afore mentioned Keys hospitality. 

The next morning we gassed up 
all three boats at Doug’s place, 
and Gainey turned us to the 
north for the final leg of our trip 
to Key West. 

This route took us through a 
myriad of islands and keys, many 
without name, but none without 
resplendent beauty in tropical 
flowers, white sand beaches, and 
that ever-present blue-green wa- 
ter. Our route led us through 
narrow channels, and since 
Gainey knew these waters, we fol- 
lowed his jet boat like a couple of 
puppy dogs. We were away from 
the marked intracoastal channel, 
and if you make this run, be sure 
to have someone with you who 
knows the waters. We were mov- 
ing toward Barracuda Key and 
Mud Key, for a lunch stop at a 
shelter and beach constructed by 
the Key West Power Squadron, 
but if you don’t know the route, 
you'll wind up going ’round and 
‘round these Keys and inlets for- 
ever. 

This is wild country, and the 
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Winding up the wonderful 

cruise, we reviewed Key 

West's famous charter fishing 
fleet. 


Photos By 
Johnny Johnson 
Florida State 
News Bureau 


“Pud” was a little skittish 
but managed the courage to 
shake hands with a turtle. 





water depths are tricky and cur- 
rents swift and mean. You can 
“pick” your way through by 
watching those deep-green water 
depths, but you could spend hours 
moving around the same island. 
They all look alike and your gas- 
oline supply could go “kaput” in 
no time. 

The best route is to stay with 
the channel markers. They will 
get you right into Key West, and 
our only reason for the wander- 
ing course we took was to see the 
wild country, and besides, we had 
an expert guide. 

After lunch on the beach at 
the Power Squadron shack, we 
headed south by southwest and 
ran on into Key West, pulling in 
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at Garrison Bight, location of the 
municipal marina. We were met 
there by Jim Gay, who instructed 
us where we would lodge for the 
evening, and also informed me of 
plans for touring Key West the 
next day, by boat and by auto. 


The next morning we went 
back to the marina to start our 
cruise around the former island 
kingdom of pirates and_ priva- 
teers. At the marina, we met one 
of Key West’s many colorful citi- 
zens. 

This old fellow, now 70, was 
named Manuel Lopez. He runs a 
charter boat; that is, it is a rea- 
sonable facsimile of a charter 
boat. The craft was as worn and 
weather-beaten as its skipper. 





But it had a romantic past, and 
had fished such luminaries as the 
DuPonts, Jimmy Durante, and 
many other notables. Durante 
fished with Lopez just a couple of 
years ago, and you have to admire 
“Schnozz’s” courage. A good look 
at Manuel’s craft and you wonder 
what keeps it up. Compared to 
this boat, the African Queen 
looked like the Queen Mary. 


But Lopez fishes right on as he 
has been doing for 40 years. And 
he gets customers. And he has 
many, many tales he can tell in 
his best broken English. Perhaps 
that is the lure that drags em on 
his boat. It is an experience in 
real living. 

We pulled out of Garrison 
Bight to begin a boat run around 
the island of Key West. From the 
water side, you can get a beauti- 
ful picture of the antiquity of 
this city, and see submerged 
wrecks and remnants of the past 
glory days when pirates, priva- 
teers, rum-runners and their like 
ruled the waves. 

Today the ramparts of the old 
forts are watched by the Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. The naval base here 
is surrounded by shrimp fleets, 
pleasure craft, lobster boats, and 
the accompanying packing houses, 
turtle kraals, wharfs, and typical 
water front paraphernalia. It is a 
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be USED THE common green frog, 
or a plastic replica thereof, as 
bass bait for longer than I can 
recall. Back in the days of my 
youth 1 took many a bass by 
hooking a lively frog in the skin 
just behind the head and allowing 
it to swim down among the hy- 
acinth roots where big hungry 
bass hang out. 

A frog-colored popping lure has 
always paid off well, as has a 
chunk of green pork rind. Look 
into any veteran bass fisherman’s 
tackle box and you'll likely find 
at least one fake frog. 

The frog is literally everywhere. 
Where you find bass fishing, 
you ll find this ubiquitous warm- 
water amphibian. That’s why it is 
strange that I hadn’t considered 
the frog in this new role before. 
It was a new gimmick, a new 
twist. 

Murry told me about it the day 
I came out to fish the lazy mean- 
dering creek that wanders 
through his land. This ribbon of a 
creek holds many super-charged 
bass, but they are sly and difficult 


to catch. At one time or another 
they've seen every lure in my 
tackle box. The only consistent 
bait we’d found was a shiner min- 
now, which we could always de- 
pend upon to produce a few fish. 

But then came the day we 
were faced with the perplexing 
decision. ... 

The bait house where we always 
stop to pick up a couple dozen 
shiners was closed. On the door 
was a crude sign stating that due 
to a death in the family the estab- 
lishment would be out of business 
for the day. 

We were desperate for some 
minnows. Should we return to 
town, some ten miles distance, to 
obtain a supply or go on out to 
the creek and try to seine enough 
for bait? I couldn’t decide; so I 
called Murry. 

“What’s our chances of seining 
some minnows in the creek?” I 
asked. 

“TI don’t know about minnows,” 
he admitted, “but there are plenty 
of tadpoles, which is just as good.” 

Tadpoles? Bass bait? This was 


something new. It sounded in- 
triguing. But would it work? 

I returned to the auto and asked 
my wife what we should do. She 
voted to give the tadpoles a try. 
Who knows, she said, there might 
be a story in it. There was. 

A scoop of the minnow seine 
through a shallow bend in the 
creek produced all the bait we 
needed. The long-tailed tadpoles 
were abundant. Surely, I thought, 
the bass didn’t eat them. If so, why 
were there so many in the creek? 

I still had my doubts as I rigged 
my tackle, took one of the critters 
from the minnow bucket and 
impaled it on a No. 20 hook, 
running the barb through its tail. 
Pitching the bait down creek 
alongside some shoreline reeds, I 
settled back to wait. I hadn’t yet 
gotten comfortable when some- 
thing tugged impatiently on the 
monofilament. I set the hook and 
immediately something jerked the 
rod tip over and raced to the mid- 
dle of the creek. Shortly I had a 
pound-sized bass jackknifing on 
the grassy shore. 


OFFBEAT BASS BAIT 


It is a new twist to 
one of our most 
time-honored 
natural 

baits 
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By RUSSELL TINSLEY 















A tadpole makes the best 

fishing bait just before it 

starts, and during the 

time it is changing into 
a frog. 


Photo By Wallace WHughies 
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Before I could shake it down on 
the cord stringer, my wife Mar- 
jorie was battling another bass. 
Within an hour we had collected 
thirteen, nothing large, the big- 
gest being perhaps two pounds, 
but enough to be the makings of 
a nice fishfry. 


The real excitement, however, 
was yet to come. Marjorie impaled 
a large tadpole on her hook, one 
that was beginning to change 
shape with a shorter tail and hind 
legs. She allowed it to drift with 
the current, under a plastic bob- 
ber, down parallel to the undercut 
bank. It hadn’t gone more than 
five or six feet when the bobber 
abruptly vanished. Marjorie 
struck. 

Her whippy spinning rod 
snapped over in a horseshoe shape 
and the reel drag whined in pro- 
test. A big fish surged out in the 
middle of the creek and started 
up. It rolled half out of the water, 
shaking its broad head. 

Marjorie gasped. 

This one was a dandy, all right, 
the largest bass we’d ever hooked 
from the creek. It would go to six 
pounds, maybe more. 


But excitement got the best of 
Marjorie. She tried to rush the 
bass, something you don’t do with 
eight-pound-test monofil. The fish 
came close to shore, saw that it 
was trapped, flipped around and 
powered its way across the creek. 
The rod tip dipped all the way to 
the water, shuttered for a moment 
then snapped back as the line 
popped like a gunshot. 


Marjorie will never be the same 
after that. 


But the incident with the big 
bass convinced me of one thing. 
Bass do eat tadpoles. They don’t 
necessarily wait until they grow 
into frogs. 


Since then I’ve done some field 
research on this slimy creature. 
While it isn’t as consistent as min- 
nows, the tadpole will produce 
quite well at times on bass. It 
seems to work much better in 
streams than ponds, however, for 
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Photo By Russell Tinsley 


Tadpoles? Bass bait? It sounded intriguing. But would it work? 
This two-pounder landed by Marjorie Tinsley is proof that it did. 


some inexplicable reason. Tad- 
poles are found in both places. 


In fact, the biggest concentra- 
tion of tadpoles I’ve ever seen was 
in a postage-stamp shallow pond. 
What drew my attention were the 
dimples all over the surface. For 
a moment I thought it was min- 
nows causing the unusual activity. 
But upon closer examination I 
found it to be tadpoles in the 
change of life. They were becom- 
ing frogs and were beginning to 
get lungs, which required them to 
rush crazily to the surface at times 
to gasp air. Often you can pin- 
point a concentration of tadpoles 
by these dimples on the water 
surface. 


Frogs are around most of the 
year. They may disappear briefly 
in the winter, when they bury 
themselves in mud to _hiber- 
nate. But in Florida this will be 
less than a month in the southern 
extremes, perhaps longer in the 
northern third of the state. When 
they put in their appearance again 
in late winter or early spring, 


they'll be in the mating mood, 
ready to produce the thousands of 
offspring which can be found in 
practically all waters. 

Frogs, it seems, mate through- 
out the year. I’ve found tadpoles 
on into the fall. As one generation 
grows into frogs, others show up 
in streams and lakes. At birth 
they are minute, just black specks 
in the water. But within six to 


seven weeks they grow into ma- 


turity, becoming frogs. 

Once the change of life begins, 
the tadpole completes its trans- 
formation quite rapidly. It starts 
to absorb its tail, hind legs show 
up and gills are replaced by lungs. 
Soon the tail is gone and front 
legs are in evidence. Then the 
tad-pole becomes a full-fledged 
frog. 

A tadpole makes the best bait 
just before it starts and during 


_this change, when it is of fairly 


large size. One that has matured 
to the age that it has a stubby tail 
and predominate hind legs is par- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Fishing facts to fill in some 


of the gaps about practical casting for fish 


There’s nothing wrong with the sidearm cast in a situation 

like this. Even though he may cast from the side, a good 

caster generally throws with considerable snap in making 
use of the rod’s action to fire the plug. 


Florida Caster 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


OU ARE PROBABLY a lousy caster but if youre a 
typical fisherman the chances are you figure 
you're pretty good. 


You probably learned by yourself and advice 
on how to improve your casting offends you. You 
may figure casting is too much work anyway. One 
state casting champion I know always trolls when 
he goes fishing. 

There have been hundreds of articles on how to 
cast, illustrated by thousands of pictures but I’m 
going to hang around the edges of the casting busi- 
ness and try to fill in some gaps about practical 
casting for fish. 


In Florida you’re apt to run into big fish in either 
fresh or salt water. That means your tackle should 
be fairly sturdy unless you're a real stunt fisherman. 
If you’re that, you’ve developed specialized tech- 
niques. 

Some of the flimsier gear that works on very 
small fish is a poor choice around here—especially 
if you get into brackish or salt water where some- 
thing drastic may happen. 


For most experienced fishermen, baitcasting 
tackle is most accurate of all. Nothing is quite 
so good for hitting small targets, for working sur- 
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face baits or for throwing long distances with bass- 
weight lures. 

The five or 6-foot casting rod with conventional 
level wind reel (or a new free-spooling model) is 
what we're talking about. 

Tournament accuracy casters use these outfits 
with a tip soft enough that the pitch is a true “snap 
cast.” That is, the rod is held out in front of the 
caster so that he can almost sight along it at the 
target. Actually, most deadeyes simply line up the 
tip with their objective. They then flip the tip back 
toward the caster’s shoulder so that the rod is bent 
sharply from pull of he casting weight. The cast is 
made with a sharp, “whip-cracking’”’ movement of 
the wrist helping the spring of the rod tip to fire 
the plug flat and fast. 

The action is mainly wrist, some forearm, very 
little upper arm and practically no body English. On 
the back cast the plug may not even go behind the 
caster’s head—certainly the rod itself is not swung 
back over the shoulder. Why? Because the caster 
wants the plug and tip out in front where they can 
be aimed. If he swings back over his shoulder there 
are all sorts of erratic moves that can take place. 

A hard, flat cast is best for accuracy. If the cast 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Photograph No. 1, shows typical fishing cast in which the rod is 

allowed to swing back over the angler’s shoulder. Not as 

accurate as a full snap-cast, this form is less work for many 

fishermen, is necessary with the stiffer rods and is easier to 

learn for most anglers. It involves only the wrist and forearm 

unless extreme distance is needed when the upper arm many 
also be used. 


The second illustration shows a snap-cast used in plug-casting. 

Note that the reel handles are up. This fisherman is keeping the 

plug ahead of him through the entire process. His wrist has 

come back toward his body and is now straightening again. The 

rod is starting forward to finish the snap and the plug is not 

yet released. This is a highly accurate method but somewhat 
more work than a swinging style. 


The double haul, in illustration No. 3, is a complex but highly 
effective fly-casting maneuver. It consists of hauling line through 
the guides as the back cast is started (haul 1), releasing some of 
it as the line goes back over the shoulder so that there is a 
“shoot” on the backcast, and then hauling line back through the 
guides as the forward cast is started (haul 2). The “hauls” gain 
power for the cast so that a long line can be shot on the fishing 
cast. In the photo, the fisherman has fed line back through the 
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rod’s guides on the back cast and is now preparing to swing 

his left hand away from the rod in the “haul” as he makes his 

forward or fishing cast. Note that the shooting line is held in 

his hand to be released on the forward cast when he “shoots 
the works.” 


Photograph No. 4 shows a snap-cast with a middleweight spin- 

ning rod. The tip is at the extreme of its backward movement 

and is ready to start forward. Note that the wrist has been 

turned up only slightly but considerable power has been applied. 

With a rod this stiff, light lures in the Y-ounce class would 
require a swinging cast. 
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is thrown in a high, soft parabola 
the lure gets a long way from the 
sighting plane, the caster loses 
control and wind becomes an in- 
creased factor. 

In fishing most fishermen let 
the rod tip get further back on 
the backcast. They have to if the 
rod is a stiff one or if they’re 
going for extra distance. Eighty 
feet is as far as the tournament 
accuracy caster worries about. 

Hard casts take hard thumbing. 
Unless the reel is a free-spooler 
or extremely fast, nothing but 
the thumb should be used to con- 
trol it. Anti-backlash devices are 
actually brakes which use up 
much of your casting force. How- 
ever, there are some reels too 
“fast” for thumb-only operation. 
Even tournament casters some- 
times get one hopped up too fast. 

The thumb generally drags 
lightly over the spool during the 
entire throw and pressure is in- 
creased or decreased to control 
distance. Some casters apply the 
thumb to the flange at the end of 
the spool rather than to the line 
itself. 

You make the conventional cast 
with the reel handle up. The reel 
spool rides on its end for two rea- 
sons, the most important being 
that you have much more free- 
dom of wrist action if you turn 
your thumb “inward” instead of 
straight up. Try it. The other rea- 
son is that the reel operates more 
smoothly with the spool riding 
on one end—but that’s really a 
minor thing. 

The sidearm delivery is ideal 
for getting under obstructions 
with low casts and the backhand 
is equally valuable. 

Most of us can throw as far 
sidearm as we can overhand. I 
can regulate my distance better 
from the side than from overhead. 
I can watch the plug on its way 
and thumb it to stop at exactly 
the distance I want. This is spec- 
tacular when fishing a shoreline 
and gives the impression I’m a 
better caster than I am. The 
catch is that from the side I have 
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This shows how 
the wrist can be 
cramped if a cast 
is made with the 
reel spool parallel 
to the water instead 
of on its end. Such 
a caster will require 
more arm swing 
and must put out 
more effort for a 
snap cast, even 
though his thumb is 
turned up only a 
few degrees from 
correct method. 


A good grip in 
preparation for a 
cast with plug rod. 
The handles are up 
and the rod can be 
held well out in 
front of the fisher- 
man for “sighting” 
purposes. With 
handle up, the 
wrist has a maxi- 
mum of freedom for 
movement. 


very poor windage control—that 
is, accuracy from right to left. 

Now push button spin-cast reels 
are operated the same way. They 
are not as accurate as conven- 
tional reels because, despite what 
the manufacturers sometimes tell 
me, “feathering” or “slowing” 
the plug in flight is impossible, for 
me at least. This means the aim 
must be perfect as there isn’t 
much you can do once the plug 
is on its way—except jerk it to a 
stop, of course. Push button reels 
are about the easiest of all to 
learn to cast with. They suffer 
from the reputation of cheap rigs 
made to meet price competition. 
Since there are a lot of parts in 
such a reel, very inexpensive 
ones should be distrusted. 


The conventional coffee-grinder, 
hang-down type of spinning reel 
is used with much the same wrist 
and arm technique except that 
the wrist is more constricted in 
the snap cast. The cast is started 





with the thumb on the upper side 
of the grip. For this reason, I feel 
a spinning rod tip should be more 
flexible than a _ baitcasting tip. 
You can employ the snap to even 
better advantage with the spin- 
ning outfit because you don’t 
have to overcome the inertia of a 
conventional spool in getting 
started. 

The spinning line can be con- 
trolled by the forefinger as it 
feeds from the spool although 
most of us can’t do this with the 
finesse that can be managed by 
the thumb on casting reels. 

There is some argument as to 
how a spinning reel should be 
fingered as the cast is started. 
Some feel the line should be 
“picked up” by the forefinger 
before being released. Others say 
it should be pressed against the 
spool edge, a method not possible 
with some reels due to the direc- 
tion in which they wind. 

Casting accurately with a spin- 
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ning rig takes a lot of skill 
and spin-fishermen have largely 
avoided this problem by adopting 
fishing methods that don’t re- 
quire accuracy. Ingenuity plus 
laziness. 

Most men can throw farther 
with a spinning outfit than with a 
_plugeasting rig although one who 
practices a bit can get more dis- 
tance with a baitcasting outfit. 
Anyway, the difference is aca- 
demic as both will go far enough. 

Of course the catch with the 
spinning outfit is that line slap- 
ping against the guides or rod or 
both eventually saps the power 
of the cast whereas the smooth- 
running conventional spool takes 
very little out of the cast when 
managed by an educated thumb, 
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This method of 
working a_ flyrod 
lure is extremely 
simple but not un- 
derstood by many 
fishermen. The line 
is simply pulled 
through the fingers 
of the rod hand by 
the stripping hand. 
This enables’ the 
fisherman to keep 
his rod tip pointed 
toward the fly, 
ready to strike a 
fish, or make a line 
pickup for another 
cast. 


Photos By 
Charles Waterman 


A good position for 
beginning a_  spin- 
ning rod cast. Some 
fishermen pick the 
line up with the 
forefinger rather 
than simply holding 
it against the spool 
as shown here. 


once the original inertia is over- 
come. 

Trick casts such as underhand 
tosses are usually easier with 
spinning gear because it takes 
very little momentum to get a 
lure started. The soft tip will 
make casting easier although it 
may be a disadvantage in work- 
in certain kinds of lures. 

In using live or cut bait most of 
us have best luck with the wide 
sidearm cast, whether we use 
spinning or plugcasting tackle. 
This is the direct opposite of the 
snap cast and not much tip action 
is used, the object being to make 
the throw without damaging the 
fragile bait. 

The rod tip is swung well back 
and then started forward slowly 


with increasing momentum until 
the line is released and the bait 
started on its way. Accuracy is 
hard to achieve but not usually 
important when bait is used. 


This same method makes it pos- 
sible to throw very heavy lures 
with a light outfit—an unpleasant 
form of fishing but sometimes 
necessary. 

Strangely enough, if the lure is 
too light to satisfactorily “snap” 
the rod tip, much the same 
roundhouse method can be em- 
ployed but with a lot more force. 


Through constant practice some 
anglers have developed amazing 
facility with extra light lures. I 
used to know a bass fisherman 
who habitually cast a quarter- 
ounce Creek Chub darter with 
an old Pflueger Supreme reel, 
18-pound test line and a stiff rod. 
He had learned to do it well al- 
though the swish could be heard 
for a hundred yards. 

Every so often a _ wide-eyed 
fisherman reports to me that he 
has just seen what appeared to 
be an otherwise ordinary human 
being casting a fly for astronom- 
ical distances. Invariably the an- 
swer is simply the double-haul, a 
tricky maneuver somewhat like 
patting the head and rubbing 
the stomach simultaneously. The 
double-haul is hard for most of 
us to learn but once mastered 
it is as natural as tying your shoe. 
It adds great distances to fly- 
casting and makes moderate dis- 
tances restfully easy. 

Assuming that you have a 
matched fly outfit, you start each 
cast by picking up your line from 
the water. You start lifting your 
rod slowly and then give the tip 
an authoritative flip as your line 
and fly leave the water. You help 
the rod as you “pick up” by pull- 
ing some line through the guides 
with your stripping hand. That 
increases the speed of the pickup, 
bends the rod and sends the line 
back over your shoulder with 
added speed. 

A fly fisherman generally false 
casts. He works his line back and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Photo By Jim Reed 


Selective fish poisoning, though expensive, is the approved method, in most 
cases, of renovating sick lakes. The repeated treatment removes unwanted 
fish, and allows growth of game fish. 


Fishingwise, the good old days may be gone 


forever. But happily there’s encouragement 


for the future in the techniques of .... 


HERE ARE MANY ways to help a sick lake and the 

Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
usually with the support of Dingell-Johnson Fed- 
eral Aid Funds, has literally tried them all. 

Where one fish runs rampant in a troubled lake, 
by the bulk of its presence it smothers out the 
sought-after gamefish, holding the spawning poten- 
tial and replacement of these fish to a minimum. The 
culprit in Florida fresh waters is usually the gizzard 
shad. 

If such an unbalanced body of water is pond-size, 
it is sometimes possible to “pull the plug” and start 
over from scratch, restocking in the proper ratios. 
Or a body of water can be totally poisoned with 
toxaphene, and, after detoxification, restocked. Pres- 
sures from those economically concerned—fish-camp 
owners and communities catering to sportsmen— 
usually prohibit such drastic action, however. Right- 
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LAKE 


fully so, of course. A cash register silent for a couple 
of years can be a catastrophe, too. 

Initially, it was hoped that periodic and frequent 
seining of a body of water might manipulate its pop- 
ulation to a more favorable sport-fishing climate by 
keeping and destroying the rough fish (shad, catfish, 
mudfish, garfish) and releasing the gamefish back 
into the water. 

Between 1948 and 1953, the St. Johns, partic- 
ularly the Lake George area was intensively seined. 
Under the supervision of Harold R. Moody, fisheries 
biologist for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, nearly 4,000 net hauls were made with 12 
nets from 600 to 1600 yards long in operation. These 
nets had a 3-inch mesh. According to Moody, the 
total five-year take was 10-million pounds of fish, 
9-million of that from Lake George. In the Lake 
George total, 6-million pounds were rough fish. The 
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Photo By Jim Floyd 


A large scale removal of gizzard shad by selective poisoning from Lake 
Apopka in 1957-58-59 improved sports fishing. Total cost of the three year 
scientific project was around $88,750. 





average monthly harvest was 5 pounds per acre. 

Astonishingly, except for equipment failure or 
bad weather conditions, the nets never harvested 
less than they did in any previous haul (this was an 
average; there were lots of fluctuations between 
hauls.) Even with no outlet or inlet to replace the 
netted fish they still would have grown into net size 
faster than they were harvested as Lake George is 
extremely productive. It compares to bailing a boat 
with a seive. 

Later nettings at lakes Okeechobee, Reedy, 
Trafford, Newnans, Eustis, Harris, and Panasoffkee 
confirmed these findings. Temporary declines and 
surges in populations were frequently noted during 
these operations but they were probably a result of 
a change in water levels or temperatures—not of 
seining. At one lake (Reedy), however, the seine 
was thought to be of some benefit. 
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MANAGEMENT 


By ART HUTT 


Despite the public pressures and opinions that 
resulted from seining, the biologists are confident 
that the removal of rough fish by netting methods 
neither helps nor hinders the sport-fish population. 
In several Central Florida lakes in which they ex- 
perimentally included in the harvest such gamefish 
as bluegills and shellcrackers, the sport-fish pop- 
ulation was again neither aided or abetted. This at- 
tempt at utilizing a non-harvested crop that would 
otherwise go awasting also met with severe public 
criticism and was subsequently cancelled. 


All these nettings, even if they failed in their 
primary purpose (i.e., rough-fish control) still ac- 
complished much. They showed, for example, that 
bass were scattered in all parts of Lake George, de- 
spite their normally being a shore fish; that shad 


(Continued on next page) 
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The seine is considered valuable for taking samples in lakes for 


fish composition research, but have been lacking when it comes to 
large scale rough fish removal. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

were generally a deepwater in- 
habitant; that catches for certain 
species were influenced by water 
temperatures; and that water lev- 
els were instrumental in deter- 
mining populations of the differ- 
ent species. And, from techniques 
developed, the seine is still con- 
sidered valuable for taking sam- 
plings in lakes to determine their 
fish composition. 

Near the cessation of the sein- 
ing program, a floating electrical- 
shocking rig was developed to see 
what part, if any, it could play in 
rough-fish control. There were 
areas, especially in the canals of 
south Florida, where netting was 
impossible and poisoning wasn’t 
practical. Under the supervision 
of Timothy O’Connell, Jr., a 
shocker was constructed which 
performed efficiently in water 
from 1- to 15-feet deep, which 
was portable by boat trailer, and 
which was highly maneuverable 
in the water. 

The flat-bottom scow which 
held the equipment was powered 
by an outboard. Special attention 
was paid to safety features as a 
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mixture of too much electricity 
and water can be a hazardous sit- 
uation. The rig, dubbed the “‘Spi- 
der” because of its extended arms 
bearing the electrical apparatus, 
was a success, particularly in the 
canals of the Tamiami Trail. Fish, 
stunned by the current, floated to 
the surface where the rough fish 
were scooped up by personnel 
with long-handled dip nets. The 
shock — called electro-narcosis— 
did the gamefish no permanent 
harm; in a few minutes they re- 
covered and went on about their 
business. 

The researchers found that fish 
could be totally electrocuted by 
increasing the power. However, 
this method killed gamefish, too. 
A current high enough to electro- 
cute also presents an additional 
threat to the workers. 

In the canals, bowfin and Flor- 
ida spotted gars were removed at 
a minimum of 100 pounds per 
hour and at a maximum of 5,500 
pounds per hour. The grand aver- 
age was 446 pounds. The limiting 
factors were the prohibitive ex- 
pense of operating the rig, and 
the fact that dipping nearly three 





tons of fish per hour can be ex- 
hausting, man-killing labor. 

Reports by canal fishermen ac- 
quainted with the area confirmed 
that the gamefish catch picked up. 
Fingerlings once more appeared. 
Feeding fish ruffled the surface of 
the canals. 

But used in areas where fish 
were not as concentrated as they 
had been in the canals, the 
shocker was less of a success. Sev- 
eral smaller “Spiders” were built 
but their use has been more or 
less relegated to collecting fish 
for contests or tagging, to sam- 
pling areas for population studies, 
and to gathering fish for restock- 
ing or for hatchery use. 

While seining and electrical 
methods were proving themselves 
of doubtful value in changing fish 
populations, chemical methods of 
control were also being investi- 
gated, those investigations espe- 
cially aimed at controlling gizzard 
shad. 

The object of the selective- 
poisoning procedure is to apply 
poison in concentrations to kill 
the shad only. Luckily, shad are 
the first fish to be affected. A con- 
centration of .1 ppm sends them 
into wild gyrations and finally 
they die. A lighter concentration 
(.06 ppm) will eliminate thread- 
fin shad, a culprit of secondary 
importance. A mixture of .15 ppm 
will begin to hurt small bass. 
There isn’t much leeway involved 
and it takes considerable skill to 
work out a “just so” saturation 
on a large lake, taking into con- 
sideration variations in depth,. 
and other physical and chemical 
properties. 

But there is more to it than 
that. 

The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission does not take 
it upon itself to renovate a lake 
by selective poisoning. The com- 
munity concerned must have an 
interest in, and a desire for, this 
type help. The need for aid for 
any lake is judged by the fish 
taken from it. When reports from 
camp owners and community 
businesses about poor fishing per- 
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sist and if the Commission is con- 
tacted, they will then enter into 
the picture. 

Often, however, conditions other 
than “poor fishing” are to blame 
for a sport-fishing area’s economic 
slump. Low-water levels, unsta- 
ble economic conditions, prolong- 
ed bad weather, affairs such as the 
Cuban crisis—these things, too, 
can contribute to a temporary 
scarcity of fishermen. It is not 
always the lake at fault. 

But, if they are requested, the 
Commission will run a survey on 
the lake in question, starting with 
a number of samplings by seine, 
shocking, and spot poisonings, 


looking for the overbalance of 
shad. When the weight of the 
shad comprises over 70% of the 





















The electrical-shocking rig was developed 

to see what part it could play in special- 

ized rough-fish control. It proved success- 

ful in the canals of South Florida in 

removing large quantities of gar and 
mudfish, 


Photos By 
Jim Reed 


When stunned by the shocker, fish recover 

in a few minutes. The electrical apparatus 

proved best for collecting fish for tagging, 

sampling fish populations, and gathering 
fish for restocking purposes. 
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total sampling, they figure the 
lake is in bad shape. 

Other indications of the lake’s 
condition are revealed by these 
samplings also. For example, shad 
are an open-water fish. If they are 
taken in great numbers in the 
shore areas, it stands to reason 
that there must be a crowd of 
them out in deep water to force 
them in so close. In the spot poi- 
sonings near shore for bass, the 
researchers look for the percent 
composition by weight of the bass 
plus the size distribution. An ab- 
sence of young bass indicates that 
bass spawning is being interfered 
with. And this little fact is the 
blow to the sport-fishing economic 
solar-plexus, for despite the em- 
phasis on lunker bass, sport fish- 


ing in Florida depends upon these 
yearlings. 


After the survey figures are 
worked up, they are made public. 
Then the Commission walks away 
from the situation. They’re still 
happy to answer questions and 
aid in any way possible, but they 
do not feel that it is their respon- 
sibility to sell or to promote the 
idea. They have made the sug- 
gestion on how the lake can be 
helped. If the community is truly 
concerned and wants to act, all 
well and good. If it wants to re- 
main apathetic, that is their priv- 
ilege. 

If the community expresses the 
desire to go ahead with the pro- 
gram outlined, the Commission 
prefers to have the people com- 
pletely won over first. This, too, 
is a job for the city fathers, the 
chambers of commerce, County 
Commissioners, etc. — again a 
community responsibility. 

And, it takes money to un- 
derwrite a chemical-treatment 
program. If the water area is 
small, occasionally Commission 
or Dingell-Johnson funds can be 
used. If it is a large body of wa- 
ter—like the latest lake treated, 
Lake Griffin, some arrangement 
has to be made to assure that 
there is money enough to pay for 
it. In the Lake Griffin program, 
the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Continued chemical treatment, 





Photo By Bob Lancraft 


or selective poisoning, plus good 


watershed improvement is so far the best answer to healthy lake 
management. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ter Fish Commission, the Lees- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, var- 
ious civic groups, and the Board 
of Lake County Commissioners 
all contributed. The biggest Flor- 
ida undertaking to date was Lake 
Apopka with three successive poi- 
sonings (757, 758, 759). Total cost 
of this operation was around 
$88,771.00, the cost contributed to 
by state legislated funds, Com- 
mission funds, Orange County and 
Lake County funds, with Federal 
Aid Funds providing key person- 
nel, their equipment and expenses 
as well as the cost of some mater- 
ials and supplies. Other manpower 
and equipment was provided for 
by the Commission. (Unfortunate 
is the large lake in need of help 
which lacks the population around 
it to help pay for the needed 
work.) 3 

Once the preliminaries are 
squared away, the Commission 
figures out the details. Melvin T. 
Huish, now with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, until recently 
has been the Federal Aid Coor- 
dinator in Florida on all D-J 
Projects and has doubled as proj- 
ect leader for the Lake Manage- 
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ment Projects. His work involved 
a thorough knowledge of the size 
and depth of the water to be 
worked, these measurements be- 
ing vital in determining “how 
much” and “where” to avoid the 
hotspots which could possibly de- 
velop if the amount of chemical 
intended for deep water were 
bled out into shallow water. The 
coordination of personnel and 
equipment, and financial arrange- 
ments were also his responsibility. 

In the Lake Griffin poisoning, 
4,000 acres were treated with 
1,720 gallons of rotenone. A total 
of 25 boats (21 outboard, 4 air- 
boats) followed assigned routes 
releasing the poison in prescribed 
amounts. Cost of the Griffin job 
was, at $4.10 per gallon, $7,052.00. 

The Lake Griffin poisoning was 
not an obvious success as an un- 
expected cold snap lowered tem- 
peratures enough so that many of 
the dead shad failed to float to the 
surface, but settled to the bottom 
and decomposed there. There 
were plenty of dead shad in ev- 
idence, but. they didn’t give the 
“popcorn” effect the public likes 
Lolsee: 

Still, Huish and his crew knew 





that they accounted for at least 
300 pounds of shad per acre or a 
total of 1,250,000 pounds of the 
undesirables. Concentration ob- 
tained was .14 ppm and gizzard 
shad just naturally give up when 
this amount of the gill-paralyzing 
chemical hits them. 


In fact, the 300-lbs.-per-acre 
figure was probably conservative. 
This figure was obtained from 
earlier studies in small lakes 
where every fish was picked up 
and weighed. In all these tests, 
the lake doctors never got less 
than the 300 lbs. of shad per 
acre—and they have accounted 
for up to 1100 pounds! 


Many of the stricken fish sink 
so to include them in the figures 
the biologists placed screens on 
the bottom of these smaller test 
lakes. The weight of the dead shad 
on these screens was then multi- 
plied by how many screens it 
would have theoretically taken to 
cover the bottom of the whole 
lake. Sometimes, too, the number 
of dead fish on a 4-foot stretch of 
shore line was used in similar 
manner. 


So, while the 300-pound per 
acre figure may have some short- 
comings, it has been painstakingly 
reached and is generally consid- 
ered a valid, yet minimum figure. 
Kills are scaled up or down from 
this norm. 


Selective poisoning works best 
when it can be repeated for a 
series of years. Such successive 
applications insure elimination of 
nearly all breeding stock of this 
short-lived shad. 


Comparing selective poisoning 
and seining, seines are inefficient 
and costly (about $150.00 a haul), 
and do not accomplish in months 
what the chemical treamtent can 
do in hours. 


A community measures the suc- 
cess of a program by the subse- 
quent pick-up in the sport fishing. 
They base their future actions on 
this success. In the case of Lake 
Griffin, reaction is apparently fa- 


vorable. 
Actually, 


selective poisoning 
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helps panfish more than it does 
bass. The quick elimination of the 
forage fish does release the repro- 
ductive potential of the large- 
mouths, but a fairly substantial 
population of them is needed to 
begin with. And this starts with 
better watershed parctices. As 
Huish puts it, “as long as adverse 
watershed practices remain, the 
fish population will reflect it.” 


For example, bass are sight 
feeders, chasing down mainly 
what they can see. Yet most of 
Central Florida’s lakes are too 
fertile from grove and agricul- 
tural runoff. Therefore the plank- 
ton thrives and colors the water 
so bass have trouble seeing their 
prey. On the other hand, shad 
thrive on plankton, and get along 
famously. 


Figures show that continued 
treatment (next to watershed im- 
provement) is so far the best an- 
swer. Without it, panfish popula- 
tions will peak after the first few 
treatments and then decline. 


The fact shouldn’t be over- 
looked that panfish are vitally im- 
portant to Florida’s sport fishing 
economy. The bass may bring in 
the tourists, but there is more 
fishing effort expended on crap- 
pies (speckled perch) and blue- 
gills. 


Huish is generally recognized 
as one of the foremost authorities 
in the country on the selective 
poisoning of large bodies of wa- 
ter. Not that he discovered the 
method; it is just that he has 
worked out and refined the tech- 
niques to the highest degree pos- 
sible, taking into consideration 
the variables that must always be 
considered. 


While operators in some other 
states prefer to work in cold 
weather when the shad don’t float 
to the surface, Huish likes to 
apply the chemical in early fall 
before the water cools off. Fall 
treatment allows young-of-the- 
year bass to be at a size less 
effected by the poison. Cold 
weather and cool water has 
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its compensations—if there is a 
gamefish kill, the face is con- 
cealed. Also, the clean-up chore 
is lessened. Huish has had consist- 
ently less the .1 of 1% gamefish 
mortality, but this fragment is 
unfortunately magnified many 
times, especially if noted by the 
minority who oppose the idea of 
selective poisoning. 

In warm weather, Huish can 
watch the fish in distress, some- 
times playing the poisoning “by 
eye,” saturating the area up to 
the limit if the shad-death re- 
sponse isn’t to his liking. 

Huish has viewed Florida’s fish- 
ing situation rationally, admitting 
that poisoning is only a stop-gap 
measure. Rapidly increasing pop- 
ulations, encouragement and es- 
tablishment of industries, low wa- 
ter levels, indiscriminate draining, 
dredging, and filling, and poor 
watershed practices are the fac- 
tors, in his opinion, that are re- 
sponsible for the change in fish 
popuations from the highly de- 
sirable types to the less desirable 
types, such as the gizzard shad. 
Because of these pressures, it is 
doubtful if the good old days, 


fishing-wise, will ever come back. 





Unhappily, there is no reason to 
believe that the shad will not 
return to their pre-poison abun- 
dance unless the conditions in and 
around the lake which led to this 
abundance are changed. 

So there’s no doubt that the 
lake management effort is a com- 
plicated one, made even more so 
by the human element which 
so frequently opposes or resents 
those things which it does not 
understand, and which, unfortu- 
nately, assumes it knows as much 
about the situation as those who 
make fisheries biology their pro- 
fession. 

But, regardless, until a more 
effective tool is discovered, it 
would appear that the chemical 
treatment of Florida lakes is here 
to stay, so long as those econom- 
ically involved can bring them- 
selves to understand the workings 
and purpose of the method. 

And, so long as these people 
understand that the treatment 
can only be a help, not a cure, 
because of the many factors work- 
ing against sport fishing which 
are beyond the control of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. @ 


Photo By Jim Floyd 





Successful programs of selective poisoning programs bring about 
a pick-up in sports fishing. Chemical treatment is only a stop-gap 
measure, however, due to many other controlling factors. 
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THE AIR FORCE and 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 


AINS WERE MADE in all phases of the Tyndall Air 

Force Base four-armed natural resources pro- 
gram during 1962, according to a just-released 
annual report by the Base Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation committee. 

The program on Tyndall’s sprawling Northwest 
Florida, Gulf-side 28,000 acre reservation includes 
forest management, wildlife management, fish man- 
agement, and conservation education. Mr. Harry 
Allan, base forester, heads the program that began 
here in 1960. 

In forest management, the U.S. Government 
realized a profit of $26,678 since 1960 in the sale 
of forest products, the report revealed. There are 
also significant assets in a reforestation program 
that resulted in planting of 129,000 seedlings, prep- 
aration of 550 acres of forest land and reclamation 
of 160 acres of reservation land. 

The program for fiscal year 1963, starting July 1, 
1963, calls for acceleration of the program. Plans 
indicated more than one million seedlings will be 
planted, 1,205 acres of land will be prepared for 
reforestation and another 1,130 acres will undergo 
reclamation work. 

Sales of forest products including pulpwood, dis- 
tillate wood, and fence posts totaled $49,994 in the 
12 months period from July 1961 to June 30, 1962, 
an increase of $16,000 over the previous 12-month 
period. 

Forest product harvesting is a controlled pro- 
gram administered for the U.S. Air Force at the air 
base level. 

Protection of forest resources was another impor- 
tant project in 1962. The report indicates 125 miles 
of firebreak was constructed and that 5,500 acres of 





Felix Lake was renovated in 1961, restocked with fingerling bass, 

and now produces catches such as this 4-pounder being examined 

by wildlife director Lt. Col. H. P. Smith, left, and base forester 
H. Allan. 
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The deer being released is one of 30 relocated on 
Tyndall's 28,000 acre reservation as part of its 
natural resources conservation program. 


land were subjected to controlled burning as the 
start of future reforestation work. 

Access roads totaling more than 20 miles were 
also constructed during 1962. 

Sportsmen were not forgotten. A program of 
habitat improvement for wildlife, aimed at achieve- 
ment of proper ecological balance of forest acreage 
to support the highest quality of plants and animals, 
increased existing resources by a large margin. 

As a result of this program, a wildlife planting 
program was initiated that produced increases in 
animal and bird population up to 200 percent. It is 
estimated that deer number 30 head, a 200 percent 
increase over the previous year. 

More than 800 Bob White Quail, 10 Chukar Quail 
eight turkeys and 75 wood ducks populate the reser- 
vation forest lands now. 

There are an estimated 75 hogs and 30 black 
bear roaming the woodlands. All population figures 
show increases over 1961. 

Game increases prompted hunting this season at 
Tyndall, but hunters were limited to bird shooting 
and one brief hog hunt. As yet hunting is limited on 
the reservation to the 5,000 military and 500 civilian 
personnel assigned here. 

Progress was made toward improving fresh water 
fishing. Three lakes covering 62 acres were devel- 
oped for bass and bream fishing. Two were opened 
last year to base anglers—with excellent results. The 
third lake, the report continues, will not be opened 
until large mouth bass, stocked by the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, are 
reproducing. 

Stocking programs saw 300 bass added to the 
7,500 planted in 1961 and 2,000 new bream added 
to the more than 70,000 planted the previous year. 

All agencies at Tyndall cooperated in promotion 
of a base education program in resource manage- 
ment. @ 
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THOREAU AND MUIR LIVED BY THEIR 


CONSERVATION CONVICTIONS 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


[ME IMMORTALIZES some human beings—others it 
te to an obscurity deeper than the grave. 
Henry Thoreau was little known when he died; 
today his writings have assumed the stature of 
classics. The same can be said of John Muir. 

These two evangelists had a common bond; a 
virgin sincerity and a passionate interest in all 
things natural. They followed their own kind of 
research, but not of the test-tube variety; nor was 
it down one narrow avenue. All out-of-doors was 
their laboratory, and everything great and small 
interested them. They did not pursue knowledge 
of raw nature to convert resources into creature 
comforts. Their interests in things natural had little 
relation to the accepted human benefits, but were 
of nature for its own sake. 

They had a childlike disregard, almost a con- 
tempt, for conveniences and the monetary affairs of 
mankind. Neither one was afraid of work, as such, 
nor of poverty or hunger; neither sought security. 

The two were also diverse. Thoreau, a tradition- 
ally individualistic New Englander with spells of 
poor health, confined most of his nature studies to 
his immediate surroundings in and around Concord, 
with a few short journeys beyond. But in addition 
to his studies of the nature spectrum, he wrote 
biting essays on the motivations of mankind and 
what he deemed false and unimportant objectives. 
These attitudes are repeatedly brought out in Wal- 
den, Civil Disobedience and Life Without Principle. 

His entire philosophy of life is enunciated in 
the statement: “The mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation.” This was a circumstance from which 
he constantly fought to free himself. He reduced his 
physical needs to a bare minimum so that he had 
time to study and contemplate all of life around 
him. Appurtenances such as property and the work 
involved to manage it were considered unnecessary 
and a waste of time. By turn he was laborer, sur- 
veyor, lecturer and author. 

But he was serious about the pursuits he valued. 
He states that for five years he maintained himself 
as a laborer and found that by working six weeks 
a year he could meet all living expenses. Teaching 
did not appeal to him, for he said that he did not 
teach for the good of his fellow men. In Walden he 
speaks of being accused of selfishness. 

In his writings he roamed through many sub- 
jects, and a friend described him as a poet-naturalist, 
philosopher, historian, economist, rebel, revolution- 
ary and reporter. Walden has been called a prac- 
tical philosophy of rebellion against the world’s 
cowardly habits of life. 
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He was a lover of solitude and created it within 
his own mind and imagination—something the pres- 
ent generation may have to learn to do. Walden 
Pond is just beyond the limits of Concord, and the 
railroad runs past one edge of it. While living there 
Thoreau could hear the daily trains and their lone- 
some whistle. He had frequent visitors and neigh- 
bors who fished the pond. He was not truly in a 
wilderness. 

In his walks he skirted farms and fields for iso- 
lated woodlands. By shutting out the world he 
found his wilderness. In his time he was misunder- 
stood, and still is, but his close associates did not 
consider him a misanthrope. Whether he realized it 
or not, he was the voice of conscience, then and now. 

Both Thoreau and Muir had formal educations. 
Thoreau was a graduate of Harvard and a recognized 
scholar of the classics; Muir attended the University 
of Wisconsin. By strange coincidence, both were 
friends of Ralph Waldo Emerson. While Thoreau 
was growing up in Concord, Emerson was already 
a recognized intellectual. They saw much of each 
other and occasionally took walks together. Thoreau 
lived for a time with the Emerson family. 

Muir met Emerson in California in the spring of 
1871. Muir was 33, Emerson 68. But Muir had long 
been an Emerson disciple and his essays were Muir’s 
constant companion. In fact, at one time he had 
pictures of Thoreau and Emerson on his mantle, and 
so inviolate were they that no one could dust them. 

Muir was more childlike than Thoreau in his 
rapture of the primitive. A true son of the wilder- 
ness, daring and self-reliant, he worried less about 
human behavior, other than its obvious impact on 
nature, than did Thoreau. But he also was the voice 
of conscience. 

Born in Scotland, he came to southern Wisconsin 
in 1849 at the age of nine. Until he was 21, life was 
the exacting drudgery of a frontier farm, and made 
intolerably harsh by a fanatically religious father. 
In after years John Muir never forgave his parent 
for the daily whippings he received. 

He was also an inventor of no mean ability—an 
aptitude frowned on by his father. He left the family 
farm with 15 dollars, and after some preparatory 
study took entrance examinations for admission to 
the University of Wisconsin. His inventions, plus 
teaching country school, doing odd jobs and summer 
farm work, paid his way. Much of his diet consisted 
of graham mush, potatoes, bread and molasses at a 
cost of 50 cents a week. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Scientific Research For Better Hunting 


Deer Herd Investigation 


HE EXTENSIVE study of repro- 

duction, disease, and nutrition 
in Florida’s deer herd is an impor- 
tant undertaking to gather exact- 
ing information on the limiting 
factors controlling these herds. 
This required type of information 
is extremely important at the 
time deer populations approach 
total carrying capacity of the spe- 
cific range they inhabit. Add to 
these factors Florida’s changing 
and increased hunting pressure, 
and the need for continuous, effi- 
cient management of this impor- 
tant resource is evident. 

In order to evaluate the physi- 
cal conditions and reproductive 
rate of the deer populating the 
Eglin and Ocala Management 
Areas, the Game Management Di- 
vision planned a doe deer collec- 
tion of 20 from each area after 
completion of the 1962-63 hunting 
season. These two areas were se- 
lected because they represent 
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A stray spark from a brush 
fire leaps into a tract of 
woods. First it smolders, 
then it bursts into flames, 
consuming everything in 
its path. Finally there are 
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ductive Southern forest. If 
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By JIM POWELL 


Game Management Division 


the two major vegetation types 
found in Florida, and both possess 
near maximum doe populations. 


The deer collected are exam- 
ined for the number of fetuses, 
ecto and endo parasites, fat con- 
tent in femur bone, stomach con- 
tents, physical measurements, 
weight, and age. 

The collection of 20 doe deer 
from the Ocala Area represents 
sound basic research in an at- 
tempt to better manage one of the 
state’s most important natural re- 
sources on an area that supports 
some of the heaviest hunting pres- 
sure. Wildlife, like agricultural 
crops is an annual renewable re- 
source and must be managed 
accordingly. Certainly no one 
complains when the Agriculture 
Department develops a_ better 
strain of corn, a more practical 
method to harvest it and more 
thorough methods of distributing 
the improved product to the con- 
sumer. The major difference in- 
volved here is that we do not 
have highly interested groups who 
become emotionally tied to the 
harvest of the corn crop. 


Deer collections were made 
last year on the Citrus Manage- 
ment Area and the Osceola Man- 
agement Area. Numerous scien- 
tific findings were obtained from 
this collection last year, two of 
which might be of interest to the 
general public. For instance, on 
the Citrus Area, it was found that 
there were only .83 fawns being 
produced per doe while on the 
Osceola Area there were 1.26 
fawns being produced per doe. 
This is directly correlated with 
range conditions and carrying ca- 
pacity. 

In addition, on the Citrus Area 
it was found that buck deer in the 
14% year old age class did not have 
antlers that would meet the legal 


requirements for harvest; that is 
to say, on good range a 1% year 
old buck would have antlers ex- 
ceeding the five inch requirement 
but these same age deer on the 
Citrus Area were, by the very 
nature of the range, illegal. 


Research data collected for over 
a decade on the Ocala National 
Forest indicates that the deer herd 
is, for all intents and purposes, 
approaching full carrying ca- 
pacity of the range. With this con- 
dition in close proximity, careful 
management is highly in order. 
Should the range be overpopu- 
lated the available food supply is 
spread thinner and, of course, 
livestock raisers know what can 
happen to pasture when inhabited 
by excessive quantities of animals. 
Not only do the deer become in- 
creasingly smaller in size and 
poorer in condition but the op- 
portunity for parasitism is highly 
increased. 


Many parasites can be success- 
fully carried by healthy deer with 
no visible detrimental effects; 
however, when a deer’s health 
condition is lessened, these same 
parasites can easily reach epi- 
demic proportions with catas- 
trophic effects. This is comparable 
to the case of a man, suffering 
from a prolonged common cold, 
being highly susceptible to pneu- 
monia, which he probably would 
never have contracted in a normal 
healthy state. 

Some of the questions that arise 
when such a collection takes place 
are as follows: 


(1) Why can’t doe deer, killed il- 
legally during the hunting 
season, be used for this exam- 
ination? | 

In the first place, of course, all 
of the deer have not bred in No- 
vember and December thus accu- 
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rate reproductive rates are not 
observable. Secondly, these deer 
have usually deteriorated by the 
time they are examined by a field 
biologist to the point where they 
are unusable for the collection of 
parasites, etc., and finally they are 
usually shot up so badly that in- 
ternal observations are impossible. 


(2) What about road killed does 
in the breeding season? 

Here again the carcass is so 
badly mutilated that in most cases 
it is impossible to effectively 
autopsy. In the few cases where a 
satisfactory specimen is collected 


THE HUNTING ETHIC 
(Continued from page 5) 
is far more receptive of nature— 
than most other men. 

Because the genuine hunter’s 
attachment to his sport is usually 
based on the wild values of the 
game he hunts, a strong measure 
of his respect for wildlife is re- 
flected in the way he hunts. This 
respect is manifested in rigid 
codes—the written and unwritten 
laws observed by real sportsmen. 
The code dictates that a game 
animal always be given a sporting 
chance, and allowed to live or die 
with dignity. For example, the 
hunting ethic demands that the 
hunter make every possible effort 
to avoid crippling game, but if 
game is wounded he makes every 
reasonable effort to recover it. 

A game bird is shot on the wing 
and is never “ground-swatted,” a 
deer is never shot under a jack- 
light, and the real birdhunter 
never hunts without a dog. In the 
last case, the dog not only in- 
creases the man’s chances of bag- 
ging grouse, quail, pheasant or 
waterfowl, but testifies to his re- 
spect for game birds by recover- 
ing kills and cripples that might 
otherwise be lost. 

This is the hunter who more 
greatly admires game as individ- 
uals in the wild than as statistics 
in the bag. He’s the man who 
loves to hunt, but who would 
rather come home empty-handed 
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in this manner, it of course is uti- 

lized. However, sufficient data 

cannot be obtained from this 

source alone. 

(3) Why must twenty doe be 
taken? 

This figure is the very minimum 
from which a statistical analysis 
can be derived; that is to say, ef- 
fectively determine reproduction, 
parasite load, etc. Just as the Gal- 
lup poll must question a certain 
percentage of the human popula- 
tion in order to determine answers 
relative to television programs 
watched, political affiliations, and 
family size, so must a certain num- 


than a limit of ground-swatted 
quail. His code also dictates the 
observance of written laws—an- 
other testimony to his respect for 
the welfare of wildlife, his fellow 
hunters and hunters yet unborn. 

As the hunter’s regard for wild- 
life grows, so does the measure of 
his sportsmanship. Such respect is 
fed by experience, and sympathy 
for wildlife, game laws, and the 
sporting codes under which game 
is hunted are usually stamps of 
the experienced, thoughtful hunt- 
er. This is not simply a matter of 
age, however. Some hunters never 
learn, and are case-hardened old 
game hogs to the end—forever 
blind to the wonders they have 
walked among. On the other 
hand, a young hunter may begin 
developing his personal hunting 
ethic on his first trip afield and 
hardly be aware of it—a set of 
ideals that is roughly based on the 
sense of “fair play” but which will 
go far beyond this. 

One other point: 

The same man who buys gro- 
cery bacon without flinching may 
bitterly condemn hunting. He 
may say: “The hog that gives me 
my breakfast bacon is mercifully 
killed in a packing-house. Game 
birds or animals killed by hunting 
may suffer.” 

This is sometimes true, but the 
real hunter’s personal ethic con- 
strains him to kill mercifully and 
without waste. The most vital ele- 


ber of deer be taken to ascertain 
the true biological answers to 
those questions pertinent to 
proper, and improved manage- 
ment programs. 

There are few biological re- 
search fields in which basic inves- 
tigations meet with the opposition 
encountered by trained specialists 
in the field of wildlife manage- 
ment. It was said recently that the 
wildlife management field is at the 
same point the medical field was 
a hundred years ago when it was 
necessary to defend proven prac- 
tices against witchcraft, voodoo- 
ism, and empiric’s panaceas. @ 


ments of the hunting ethic are to 
shoot clean, kill clean and waste 
not. 

Game is a food crop of the land, 
to be harvested in bountiful years 
and conserved in lean times. 
These fluctuations are the basis 
of game regulations. But once a 
man assumes the role of hunter- 
harvester, he also assumes the re- 
sponsibility of not wasting that 
harvest. He does not discard game, 
but cleans it promptly and prop- 
erly to insure its best table qual- 
ity. If he gives game away, it is 
given ready for the oven or skillet 
—and only to a chosen friend who 
values such a gift. 

Yet, a boy may still ask his 
hunter-father: “Why do we kill 
wild game? Why do we hunt?” 

The only reasonable reply is: 
“We don’t hunt—if shooting en- 
dangers the game supply. But if 
there is enough game to support 
hunting, it is no less merciful to 
shoot that game than to leave it 
to die naturally by fang, storm, 
starvation or sickness.” 

If there is one word that might 
sum up the hunting ethic, it is 
respect. Respect for your compan- 
ions, the land, the wildlife you 
hunt, and for yourself. This re- 
spect almost may border on rev- 
erence and, lacking it, a boy can 
never hope to become more than 
half a hunter. He may kill game 
by the truckload, but he will 
never be a Jake Hoover. ©@ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


under just about every bush - to 
accommodate the hounds, and a 
club member on hand to accom- 
modate the handlers and visitors. 
This is the sort of thing that will 
bring the Yankees and their dogs 
back another year to compete in 
the sunshine for honors and the 
fun of chasing rabbits. 


Gulf Coast Beagle Club 


South Florida rabbit hunters 
and beagle owners will be inter- 
ested to know of the organization 
of the Florida Gulf Coast Beagle 
Club. This is the third of three 
organized beagle clubs in Florida, 
with the others being the Es- 
cambia Bay Beagle Club at Pen- 
sacola, and the Seminole Beagle 
Club at Jacksonville. 

The Florida Gulf Coast Beagle 
Club is presently engaged in a 
search for a field trial ground. 
If you own a beagle, live near 
Tampa, and happen to be inter- 
ested in beagle clubs, you can 
obtain additional information by 
contacting the club secretary, 
Mrs. Henry J. Bond, Route 1, 
Box 225E, Tampa 12, Florida. 


Georgia-Florida Field Trials 


What is perhaps one of the 
year’s most colorful array of 
horses, hunting wagons, dog own- 
ers, dog handlers and really su- 
perb hunting dogs, assembles once 
each year for the Georgia-Florida 
Field Trial. This year’s trial was 
conducted February 4 on the 
spacious acres of the Pineland 
Plantation, owned by General 
and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon, and 





Field trial observers on horseback, in hunting buggies and jeeps, follow 
the working pointers across the fields of Pineland Plantation during the 
annual Georgia-Florida Field Trial. 


located just north of the Florida 
border near Newton, Georgia. 


While the weather was cold, it 
was clear and the blustery winds 
did not hinder the gallery of spec- 
tators from enjoying a really out- 
standing day of watching top 
notch dogs work in the most 
pleasant and beautiful of quail 
country. The quail were most 
plentiful with every dog seeming 
to possess a choke bore nose, as 
they chalked up covey after covey 
during the day’s event. The 
course covered by the field trial 
was an open one and the gallery 
was provided an unequaled op- 
portunity to observe the dogs and 
handlers in action. 


While in essence the Georgia- 
Florida event is a shooting dog 
trial, some quail hunters might 


RESULTS: FLORIDA’S FIRST STATEWIDE FIELD TRIAL—DECEMBER 17-18, 1929 


Derby 

Ist Peggy Pointer 
2nd_=swPride of Florida Setter 
3rd Stylish Lady Pointer 
4th Kincheefoonee Chief Pointer 
All-Age 

Ist Doctor Pickett’s Bob Pointer 
2nd_=sC- Hall's Milligan Dan Pointer 
3rd Rhodale Mary Pointer 
4th Jack Pointer 
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Mrs. C. V. Douglass—Sanford, Fla. 
Paul Lake—Tampa, Florida 

E. J. Ammon—Sanford, Florida 

C. M. McKenny—Orlando 


Vance E. Douglass—Sanford, Florida 
Dr. E. J. Hall—Miami, Florida 

H. C. Rhodes—Orlando, Florida 

L. F. Roper 


have considered the dogs a bit on 
the big running side. It is well 
to point out, however, that the 
methods of quail hunting on the 
plantations of South Georgia and 
North Florida differ somewhat 
from that of South Florida. What 
might be a big running dog to a 
jeep or foot hunter, is not neces- 
sarily far ranging when hunted 
from horseback and hunting 
buggy. 

Part of the day’s pleasure can 
be accredited to the manner in 
which the trial was conducted. I 
have never witnessed any field 
trial that operated as smoothly or 
functioned according to schedule 
as did this trial. I, for one, would 
suggest adding a quail to the bag 
of the marshalls and other trial 
officials that contributed to the 
mechanics of this trial. 

Receiving top honors and first 
place was Milestones Beau, a 
pointer owned by G. M. Hum- 
phrey and handled by Rufus 
Davis. Second place went to 
River Bend Buster, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Thompson and 
handled by Terrell Dixon. Third 
place to Satilla Signora, owned 
by Lester Varn and handled by 
Will Hall. 
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Championship Wild Coon Hunt 


The Florida State Champion- 
ship Wild Coon Hunt and Bench 
Show was held on January 26 
with a total of 74 dogs entered in 
the bench show and 63 hounds 
entered in both the grade and 
registered night hunt. The show 
and hunt were licensed by the 
United Kennel Club and _ spon- 
sored by the Panhandle Sports- 
men Club, Escambia County Coon 
Hunters Club, Okaloosa County 
Cat and Coon Hunters Associa- 
tion and the Northwest Florida 
Coon Hunters Association of Gulf 
County. 

This was the biggest assembly 
of coon hunters and coon hounds 
in the annuals of Florida’s organ- 
ized raccoon hunting history. 
Emerging as the new Florida 
Champion Coon Hound was a 
three year old black and tan coon 


hound owned by Toby Aplin of 
Crestview, Florida. 


Coon Hunt Ruling 


Let there be no doubt that 
Florida’s coon hunters take their 
chosen form of outdoor recrea- 
tion in a serious vein, and their 
organized activity as a matter for 
the courts. The recent Florida 
State Championship Wild Coon 
Hunt and Bench Show, sponsored 
by the Okaloosa County Cat and 
Coon Hunters Association, the 
Panhandle Sportsmen Club, the 
Escambia County Coon Hunters 
Club, and the Northwest Florida 
Coon Hunters Association of Gulf 
County, was a matter for Circuit 
Judge Ernest E. Maso. 

Judge Maso issued an injunc- 
tion stopping the Northwest Flor- 
ida Tree Hound and Coon Club 
of Escambia County from con- 


RESULTS: FLORIDA CHAMPIONSHIP WILD COON HUNT AND BENCH SHOW 


Night Hunt, Registered Class 


Ist Heigler’s Walker Buck Walker 

2nd Emerson's Blue Devil Blue Tick 
3rd_—ss [Illinois Colonel Walker 
Night Hunt, Grade Class 

Ist Don Black & Tan 
2nd_=s Blue Blue Tick 
3rd Trailer Black & Tan 
Bench Show, Registered Class 

Best Male Big Jim Redbone 
Best Female Pearl River Pearl English 
Bench Show, Grade Class 

Best Male Hard Rock Black & Tan 
Best Female Mary English 


D. M. Heighler—Montgomery, Ala. 
R. W. Emerson—Troy, Ala. 
Hale Myers—Gate City, Ill. 


Toby Aplin—Crestview, Florida 
John McCullen—Wagensville, Alabama 
Ewell Michell—Ozark, Alabama 


Percy L. Rea—Freeport, Fla. 
Charles Beech—Eglin AFB, Fla. 


J. T. Presley—Mobile, Ala. 
Thomas Rogers—Highland View, Fla. 


ductiong a “championship event” 
one week before the January 26 
Championship Hunt, sponsored 
by the organized efforts of the 
four coon hunters clubs. 


Following the court hearing, 
the Northwest Florida Tree 
Hound and Coon Club was 
quoted as saying, “They now plan 
to hold a championship event in 
February.” This statement drew 
fire from the Okaloosa County 
Cat and Coon Hunters, who said 
they would take further court 
action if the Escambia County 
Club made any attempt to hold a 
championship coon hunt at any 
time during 1963. 


If you will slow up and really 
look at this situation you will find 
that it is no laughing matter, and 
falls into the category of the old 
mountain threat, “podner, don’t 
kick my dog.” I think this may be 
some indication of a changing 
trend insofar as Florida’s hunting 
scene is concerned. As the face of 
Florida changes and the popu- 
lation increases, public hunting 
lands are reduced. With an in- 
cease of recreational time, more 
and more hunters will turn to off 
season activity, such as field trials. 
Each day new citizens move to 
Florida and among these are coon 
hunters from other states. These 
new citizens bring with them the 
feeling that the coon is a critter 
worth fighting for, and surely 
worth taking to court. ©@ 





OFFBEAT BASS BAIT 
(Continued from page 19) 


ticularly good, for it remains alive 
for a long time on a hook and has 
enough action to entice a hungry 
fish. The hook should be run 
through the tail. 

And there’s one other thing 
about the tadpole. When you 
dunk one in lake or stream, you 
are apt to catch most anything, 
other than the bass. On many 
occasions I’ve taken catfish and 
large brim. 
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Look for tadpoles in fairly 
shallow water, usually in a mild 
current, although this isn’t an 
absolute requisite. An ordinary 
minnow seine works fine for 
catching them. Just seine for 
them as you would minnows. 


Although the tadpole is quite 
prevalent, yet relatively unknown 
as a bass bait, there are a few 
enterprising people who recognize 
its potential. Not too long back I 
received a couple of soft plastic 
tadpole imitations from the De- 


Long Company. These were black, 
about three inches in length. 


The first time I experimented 
with one I caught a three-pound 
bass. And one thing I must say 
about the plastic fakes. They are 
much more convenient than the 
real thing. 


But say what you may, when 
the chips are down a lively tadpole 
will put the most fish on the 
stringer. There never has been an 
imitation concocted yet that’s bet- 
ter than the original. @ 
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FLORIDA CASTER 
(Continued from page 23) 


forth until he gets out as much 
as he wants to cast. If he’s after 
distance he shoots added line 
through the guides as his cast 
rolls out. He can shoot a lot more 
line than he can pick up or false 
cast. 


A problem of a long-casting fly 
fisherman is what the heck to do 
with all of that extra line he’s 
peeled off his reel and intends to 
fire out there on his next throw. 
He coils some in his hand, lets 
some dangle in the water or boat 
or on the ground and he may hold 
some in his mouth. Some use 
bobby pins and clip a few feet to 
their shirts or boots. 


Now for the double haul: 


When the fisherman picks up 
his line and throws it into his 
back cast he is building up line 
speed and that’s what he throws 
with. The faster it comes forward 
and the more he has going for 
him the harder it will pull and 
the more distance he can get. 

So he shoots line on his back 
cast by feeding it through the 
guides. He generally does this by 





eas 


Bass fishermen traditionally use the bait 


casting rod for plug accuracy and it has 
advantages over spinning rod where 
surface lures are used. 
simply hanging on to his shooting 
line and pushing his stripping 
hand up to the first guide of the 
rod as he makes a back cast. That 
feeds three feet of line into the 
back cast and when he comes 
forward again he pulls it back 
through the guides to gain line 
speed. 





It is simply a means of gaining 
line speed and is the difference 
between grunting out 60 feet and 
casting 100 feet easily. Although 
it is most spectacular when firing 
100 feet its main purpose is to 
make moderate distances easy 
and that it dces. 

Most experienced fly casters 
try to false cast too much line. 
The double haul gains line speed 
wi:hout excessive line in the air 
on false casts. 


Many fly-casters have never 
learned to move their lures eff- 
ciently with their stripping hand. 
This should be done by letting 
the line run through the fingers 
of the hand that holds the rod 
and pulling it with the other 
hand. A lot of good fresh wa- 
ter trout fishermen have never 
learned that trick and it’s neces- 
sary in lots of Florida fly fishing. 

This stripping method enables 
you to work a lure without get- 
ting your rod tip clear up over 
your head. Once you get the tip 
high you have no place to go 
on your pick-up and the cast 
crumples. 

You are probably a troller 
anyway. @ 





FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


little or no merit in actual 
practice. 

There are lots of exceptions 
and one variation on an old fa- 
vorite was especially successful 
early this spring. It was simply 
the addition of a string of gaudy 
beads and a big spinner to that 
old reliable, the Hawaiian Wig- 
gler. The effect was that of a 
much bigger lure and the big 
spinner gave off more flash than 
the one that comes with the wig- 
gler. Although bass are noted for 
a love of oddly assorted junk, it 
was difficult to figure why they 
went for this combination much 
better than for the standard 
model. But they did—for a few 
weeks, at least. The altered lures 
were being used in eel grass 
areas. 
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Such vagaries make me a little 
sore. Here we have a well-bal- 
anced bait that has been a killer 
for years and somebody hangs a 
little junk on it making it twice 
as effective—for the time being 
at least. 


There’s a form of bass fishing 
that becomes more and more pop- 
ular—even though some anglers 
question its sportsmanship—and 
that’s catching bass off their beds. 
I don’t mean simply fishing a bass 
bedding area but rather locating 
individual spawning beds, seeing 
the fish on them and casting to 
individual fish. Plastic worms and 
live shiners have been used a lot 
in that kind of fishing, worked 
very slowly across the cleared 
area that marks a spawning bed. 


Sometimes the fish will pa- 
tiently remove a lure from the 
bed, doing so in such a way that 


they can’t be hooked. They’re es- 
pecially likely to do that with 
plastic worms worked along the 
bottom. 

Some of the bass bed fisher- 
men tell me that they’ve been 
having considerable success with 
the “Gob-O-Worms”, manufac- 
tured by Glen Evans. 

It’s simply a treble hook with 
three plastic worms attached and 
is used with a spinning rod. In 
use it’s simply jigged very slowly 
along the bottom. They say it’s a 
much better hooker of delicate 
takers than the conventional sin- 
gle worm with one or two single 
hooks. Instead of waiting for the 
fish to move off with the “Gob- 
O-Worms” they set the hook as 
soon as he picks it up. The single 
treble hook is so located that it’s 
pretty difficult for any fish to fool 
around very long without run- 
ning into a hook point or two. ® 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


under an accredited instructor, 
then make a passing grade on a 
long and detailed written exam- 
ination submitted to the NRA 
for grading. 

I am not mentioning these con- 
ditions to discourage a would-be 
instructor, but to merely point 
out that conducting a rifle train- 
ing class calls for serious and 
prepared approach. There are 
many sources of aid; being a good 
instructor is a development based 
on personal study, application of 
approved techniques and grad- 
ually acquired range handling 
experience. 

The inexperienced volunteer 
instructor can render fine civic 
service in the field of Firearms 
and Hunting Safety, where the 
technical knowledge of a full- 
fledged target marksmanship in- 
structor is not necessarily a re- 
quisite to efficient performance. 
The need is great. 

There were 259 gun accidents 
in Florida alone during 1962. 
Seventy-three of the total in- 
volved hunters. Of 55 fatal gun 
accidents, nineteen were hunting 
activity accidents. More signifi- 
cantly, fourteen of the nineteen 
hunting fatalities involved youths 
under 18 years of age. 

Realizing that lack of training 
in firearms safety is a primary 
cause of accidents among young 
hunters, the Game Commission 
is attempting to combat the ser- 





Small or large, a junior club can be activated wherever a safe 
shooting range can be found. Also, beneficial, non-firing instruction 
can be conducted indoors, using wall charts and films. 


ious accident rate through effec- 
tive public service education. Jim 
Reed, of the Ocala District office, 
is currently conducting a state- 
wide educational program. The 
Game Commission, deeply con- 
cerned by the growing problem, 
recommends that parents require 
their children to have firearms 
safety training before giving them 
access to guns—including the 
privilege of hunting. The objec- 
tive is to bring about the organ- 
ization of firearms safety train- 
ing classes or clinics in schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, sportsmen’s clubs, 
community centers or wherever 
users of firearms can conven- 
iently gather to listen, observe 
and learn the basic principles of 
safe gun handling. 

Conducting a_ strictly safety 


phase firearms program is not as 
demanding of leaders as a sus- 
tained, full-bodied marksmanship 
program. Not much study is re- 
quired to learn and teach the 
Ten Commandments of Firearms 
Safety, to explain the types of 
gun actions, loading and unload- 
ing sequences, bullet and _ shot 
flight maximums, basic sight ad- 
justment and demonstrate typical 
field situations. There are concise, 
illustrated booklets for the vol- 
unteer instructor’s perusal and 
guidance, and large wall charts 
to help with impressive class in- 
struction. Interesting and _ de- 
monstrative sound films are also 
available. 

Both the Game Commission 
and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion stand ready to cooperate. @ 





CRUSING THE KEYS 
(Continued from page 17) 


contrasting sight indeed, and one 
that has to be seen to be believed. 

But that contrast, the old with 
the new, is what makes Key West 
the tremendous attraction it is. 
Narrow streets, old weather- 
beaten houses that have defied 
every hurricane Dame Nature 
could throw at them, old forts 
that have alternately withstood 
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attacks from “Feds” and pirates 
alike, interesting curio shops, 
home-made lobster boats, the 
Conch Train, the old cemetery, 
the Audubon House and many 
other natural attractions make 
Key West seem like a city in an- 
other part of the world. 

Space will not permit us to go 
into the real charm and fascina- 
tion that Key West holds for a 
visitor. But whether you visit 
America’s truly tropical city by 


ear, plane, or as we did, by boat, 
you will find it has old world 
fascination the likes of which you 
didn’t think existed on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The entire boat run we made 
covered about 120 miles. You can 
make it without a guide if you 
follow your charts. And if you do 
make this run for the first time, 
you will wonder time and again 
why you delayed so long. @ 
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CONSERVATION CONVICTION 
(Continued from page 31) 


Intent on his own interests, he 
studied only what he liked and did 
not receive a degree; and when 
he left the University after three 
years he “determined to study the 
inventions of God.” A too strin- 
gent religious up-bringing alien- 
ated him from churchgoing, al- 
though he freely gave to all de- 
nominations. He found religion in 
the temples of nature. 

He journeyed to Canada and 
then walked a thousand miles to 
the Gulf of Mexico, but he did not 
find his ideal until he reached the 
Sierras and Yosemite. Later he 
helped unfold the beauties of 
Alaska. He roamed the wilderness 
for weeks on end with a sack of 
dried bread and tea. 

To him conservation was a 
moral cause, and his arguments 
were more on that plane and less 
on economics. One thing is appar- 
ent, fear was not in him: of hard- 
ship, of being alone, of wilderness, 
or of death. 

At the beginning of the century 
his was a powerful and eloquent 


voice raised in defense of nature. 
His voice has increased with time. 
His contributions to the preserva- 
tion of wilderness beauty have 
been a guiding light to many; and 
probably none is more responsible 
for the establishment of a National 
Park System, even though it came 
after his death. Glaciers, lakes, 
hills, gorges, groves, campsites, 
wildlife species, a college, a rail- 
road station and a liberty ship 
have been named after John Muir. 
Practical people have honored a 
dreamer and lover of beauty. 


He once wrote: “A man in his 
books may be said to walk the 
earth long after he is gone.” 


Whereas Thoreau has been 
called parochial, Muir was of con- 
tinental and global stature; but 
the writings of both have walked 
the earth after their passing, and 
have inspired posterity to a higher 
plane of ethical understanding. 
Many lesser men have been lost 
in obscurity who called them im- 
practical and eccentric because of 
their uninhibited independence. 

Objective critics credit them 
with complete honesty for the 


causes they espoused and the pat- 
tern of life they followed. Such 
acknowledgement is an accolade. 


But many of their present day 
followers can be likened to some 
who do not have the courage to 
sin, but do so indirectly at no per- 
sonal risk by reading a sordid 
brand of literature. Many air- 
conditioned conservationists ap- 
plaud the rugged independence 
and lofty ethics of these two pro- 
phets, but shudder at the thought 
of adopting their disregard for 
conveniences, poverty and hard- 
ships to achieve an end. Few care 
to live in a 28-dollar house as did 
Thoreau, or camp without blan- 
kets and eat a diet of bread and 
tea as did Muir. 


The present day hot-house vari- 
ety of purists find the pleasures of 
the flesh more attractive than the 
hard-won pleasures of complete 
freedom. Even so, the disciples 
are better for having read the 
accounts of the lives of both. Their 
written words have become an 
indestructible monument to their 
achievements. Two in one century 
is about all that we can ask. @ 





CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


and clear my back yard, I am a 
good, clean citizen who would not 
burt anything.... 

“But if all available songbird 
territories are occupied, there is 
no vacant home to be occupied 
by this pair. When I destroy their 
habitat, I reduce the world’s pop- 
ulation of song sparrows. ... On 
the other hand, if I killed the two 
sparrows there would be no per- 
manent effect. With the surplus 
of birds that is available every 
year, two other song sparrows 
would soon move in to take the 
place of those killed. The killing 


of two would save the lives of 
two others. 

“To destroy habitat is to kill 
all of the wildlife using it. We 
must orient our thinking to em- 
phasize the real importance of 
preserving habitat.” 


Wildlife Threat 

In an effort to preserve Flor- 
ida’s wilderness lands and _ its 
abundant wildlife, conservation 
groups have started campaigns to 
protect the Loxahatchee River 
area. 

Resolutions similar to the 
one presented at the bottom of 
this page have been drafted by 
many civic and sportsmen groups. 


DANGER! 


A match in the hands of a 
careless trash burner can 
wipe out an entire Southern 
forest. Scenic beauty and 
valuable timber go up in 
smoke. Before you burn, take 
every precaution. Then stay 
until the last spark is out. 


___ HELP SMOKEY 
(G4: BEAR PREVENT 
‘“" FOREST FIRES! 





Florida will lose one of its few remaining jungle rivers, and 
one of its most beautiful wildlife sections; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Jupiter Island Garden 
Club, that the Florida Board of Parks and Historic Memorials, 
in conjunction with the Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, be requested and urged to procure the land involved 
and also the land further upstream belonging to “Trapper” 
Nelson, so that all of the upper-reaches of the Loxahatchee 
River be preserved in its presently beautiful, jungle condition 
for posterity. 


Whereas, the Loxahatchee River, one of Florida’s most beau- 
tiful and few remaining jungle rivers, is threatened by having 
its banks bulkheaded, and probably developed into housing 
sub-divisions, thus totally changing the jungle character of this 
beautiful river; and 

Whereas, the property for which a bulkhead is requested is 
directly across the Loxahatchee River from Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park, is rich in wildlife, and is a natural part of this 
Park; and 

Whereas, unless something is done in the very near future, 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Pucnine! “(DREGSer Print ces eh 1 Ae i eee ee ee ee 
PGOVCSS 2 eas ight Sess fale BAS et a eee Ste ees ae 
Species << ek ue ee) Weight ta es ee 2 SLength 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Wie re Cg int Sees) ise Sa a wale PE ise eS County 
Date Caught___———_—SCW Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed: Byzc: 2d ee At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


__.1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds cr larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


EARLY MORNING FISHING—The St. Johns River, near Georgetown. 





Photo by Wallace Hughes 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 

















Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 
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‘ 
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& 





for only $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 














Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 


for FLORIDA. WILDEIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name. ._- 





Street No. 











City . State 





